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The Need For Honest Candor 


CLARIFICATION OF 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Delivered in the Senate, Washington, D. C., January 10, 1945 


HERE are critical moments in the life of every na- 

tion which call for the straightest, the plainest and 

the most courageous thinking of which we are capable. 
We confront such a moment now. It is not only desperately 
important to America. It is important to the world. It is 
important not only to this generation which lives in blood. 
It is important to future generations if they shall live in 
peace. 

No man in his right senses will be dogmatic in his view- 
point at such an hour. A global conflict which uproots the 
earth is not calculated to submit itself to the domination of 
any finite mind. The clash of rival foreign interests, which 
motivated wars for countless centuries, are not likely 
suddenly to surrender to some simple man-made formula, 
no matter how nobly meditated. 

Each of us can only speak according to his little lights— 
and pray for a composite wisdom that shall lead us to high, 
safe ground. It is only in this spirit of anxious humility that 
| speak today. Politics, in any such connection, would be 
as obnoxious at home as they are in international manipula- 
tions abroad. 

Mr. President, we still have two major wars to win. | 
said “We.” That does not mean America alone. It means 
the continued and total battle fraternity of the United Na- 
tions. It must mean one for all and all for one; and it will 
mean this—unless somewhere in this grand alliance the 
stupid and sinister folly of ulterior ambitions shall invite 
the enemy to postpone our victory through our own rivalries 
and our own confusion. 


have 


Miuuirary Uniry HeEtp EssenTIAL 


The United Nations, in even greater unity 
action than heretofore, must never, for any 
this military unity to fall apart. 
the cost in mortal anguish— 
belated, though inevitable, 


of military 
cause, permit 
If it does, we shall count 
-even though we stumble on to a 
victory. 


And, getting down to what Mr. Churchill would call the 
“bare bones” of the matter, this is an obligation which rests 
no less upon our Allies than upon us, and no less upon us 
than upon our Allies. First things must come first. History 
will not deal lightly with any who undermine this aim ere it 
is achieved. Destiny will one day balance any such ghastly 
accounts, 

We not only have two wars to win; we also have yet 
to achieve such a peace as will justify this appalling cost. 
Here again an even more difficult unity is indispensable. 
Otherwise we shall look back upon a futile, sanguinary 
shambles and—God save the mark! We shall be able to 
look forward only to the curse of World War Number 
Three. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the morale of unity in war 
is often threatened by sharply clashing, and often disillusion- 
ing, disclosures which threaten this unity in peace. The two 
considerations cannot be disassociated. 

President Roosevelt correctly said in his annual message 
that ‘‘the nearer we come to vanquishing our enemies the 
more we become inevitably conscious of differences among 
the victors.” He also correctly said that “nations, like in- 
dividuals, do not always see alike or think alike, and inter- 
national cooperation and progress are not helped by any na- 
tion assuming that it has a monopoly of wisdom or of virtue.” 

That applies to us. It applies to each of our Allies. But 
when “differences among the victors’—to use the White 
House phrase—when “differences among victors” before 
they have clinched their victory, threaten both the victory 
and the peace, the hour cannot much longer be postponed 
when any such trends shall be reversed. 

We shall not reverse them by our silence upon the issues 
that are clearly involved; nor, and I say it with great re- 
spect, shall we reverse them merely by a generalized restate- 
ment of the high aspirations revoiced in the recent Presi- 
dential message. Certainly we shall not reverse them by a 
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snarling process of international recrimination in which every 
United Nations’ capital tries to outdo the other in bitter 
back talk about the infirmities of each. Such bickering is 
dangerous—over there or over here. It is water on the 
Axis wheel. 


Victory AND Peace Co-EQuAL 


Again I agree whole-heartedly with President Roosevelt 
when he says: “We must not let such differences divide us 
and blind us to our more important common and continuing 
interests in winning the war and building the peace.” 

On the other hand, I hold the deep belief that honest 
candor, devoid of prejudice or ire, is our greatest hope and 
our greatest necessity; and that the Government of the 
United States, above all others, is called, at long last, to 
exercise this honest candor, not only with its Allies, but 
also with its own faithful people. 


I hesitate, even now, to say these things, Mr. President, 
because a great American illusion seems to have been built 
up—wittingly or otherwise that we, in the United States, 
dare not publicly discuss these subjects lest we contribute 
to international dissension and thus encourage the very thing 
we all need to cure. But I frankly confess that I do not 
know why we must be the only “silent partner” in this 


Grand Alliance. 


Pouicies oF ALLIES CITED 


There seems to be no fear of disunity, no hesitation in 
Moscow, when Moscow wants to assert unilateral war and 
peace aims which collide with ours. There seems to be no 
fear of disunity, no hesitation in London, when Mr. 
Churchill proceeds upon his unilateral way to make de- 
cisions often repugnant to our ideas and our ideals. Perhaps 
our Allies will plead that their actions are not unilateral; 
that our President, as Bevin said, has “initiated” this or that 
at one of the famous Big Three conferences; that our Presi- 
dent, as Churchill said, has been kept constantly “aware of 
everything that has happened”; in other words, that, by our 
silence, we have acquiesced. But that hypothesis would only 
make a bad matter worse. It would be the final indictment 
of our silence—the final obituary for ‘‘open covenants.” 


We, of course, accept no conception that our contribution 
to “unity” must be silence, while others say and do what 
they please and that our only role in this global tragedy is 
to fight and die and pay, and that “unity” for us shall only 
be the “unity” which Jonah enjoyed when he was swallowed 
by the whale. 


I hasten to say that any such intolerable conception as this 
would be angrily repudiated by every American—from the 
President down to the last citizen among us. It has not 
been and is not true. 


Yet it cannot be denied that our Government has not 
spoken out—to our own people or to our allies—in any such 
specific fashion as have the others. It cannot be denied, as a 
result, that too often a grave melancholy settles upon some 
sectors of our people. It cannot be denied that citizens, in 
increasing numbers, are crying “What are we fighting for?” 
It cannot be denied that our silence—at least our public 
and official silence—has multiplied confusion at home and 
abroad. It cannot be denied that this confusion threatens 
our unity—yes, Mr. President, and already hangs like a 
cloud over Dumbarton Oaks. 


So I venture to repeat, with all the earnestness at my 
command, that a new rule of honest candor in Washington 
—as a substitute for mystifying silence or for classical gen- 
eralities—honest candor on the high plane of great ideals— 
is the greatest contribution we can make to the realities of 


“unity,” at this time when enlightened civilization is our 
common stake. 

Let’s not mistake the meaning of “unity.” Unity does 
not require universal and peremptory agreement about every- 
thing. It does not demand a meeting of all minds, now, 
in respect to all the minutiae of a post-war world which will 
take years to stabilize. The President is wholly right in 
pleading for tolerance upon this score and to warn that we 
must not expect what he calls “perfectionism” overnight. 

Here in the Senate we do not have perpetual “agree- 
ment” between the two sides of the aisle; but we have 
never failed to have basic “unity” when crisis calls. The 
“unity” I discuss is the overall tie which must continue to 
bind the United Nations together in respect to paramount 
fundamentals. We had it once in the original spirit of the 
“Atlantic Charter.” And we must get it back again, before 
it is too late. 

When Mr. Churchill spoke in the British Parliament 
last Dec. 15, defending his own current course in Greece 
and Mr. Stalin’s proposed partition of Poland, he said: 
“There is no doubt that when the time comes the United 
States will make its own pronouncement upon these matters, 
bearing in mind, as it will, the practical aspects which these 
matters assume and also how much failure on the part of 
the three greatest powers to work together would damage 
all our hopes for the future structure of a world govern- 
ment which, whatever else it might fail to do, will at any 
rate be equipped with all powers necessary to prevent out- 
break of future war.” 


A “ScapecoatT” RoLe FEARED 


I do not like one of the implications in this quotation. 
It seems to say that unless we acquiesce in these self-serving 
unilateral arrangements, now being made by great Euro- 
pean powers, we shall be the scapegoat to be made responsible 
for the next war. 

I would respond categorically to any such abortive thesis 
by saying that, regardless of the “future structure of a 
world government,” an unjust peace, built up on the age- 
old frictions of international power politics, is the most fatal 
of all threats which “our hopes for the future’ can pos- 
sibly confront. 

But that is not the reason I use the quotation at this 
point. Of even greater importance is the other implication 
—namely, that the United States has not spoken; that her 
official attitude is not dependably recorded; and that until 
she does speak the world cannot find its bearings. ‘There 
is no doubt,” says Mr. Churchill, “that when the time comes 
the United States will make its own pronouncement.”’ When 
the time comes! Mr. President, is it not here right now? 

If it iss Mr. President, what shall we say that we have 
not already said in the “Connally Resolution” in the Senate, 
and the “Fulbright Resolution” in the House, and in the 
Presidential utterances? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the first thing we 
must say, beyond misunderstanding, is that we have not 
altered our original commitments; that we have not lowered 
our sights; that we have not diluted our dedications; that 
we are not fighting to pull ancient chestnuts out of alien 
fires; that the smell of victory is not an anesthetic which 
puts our earlier zeals to sleep. 

We still propose to win this war, come what may. We 
are fighting to defend America. We still propose to help 
create the post-war world on a basis which shall stop ag- 
gressors for keeps and, so far as humanly possible, substitute 
justice for force among free men. We propose to do it pri- 
marily for our own sakes. We still propose, also, to sub- 
stitute justice for force (if we can) in writing the peace 
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which terminates this war when we deal with the victims 
of Axis tyranny. That is the road to permanent peace. 


ProeLeM or TErRrRIToRY CHANGES 


We still propose that none of the United Nations shall 
“seek aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise’—though con- 
ceding that all change is not necessarily “aggrandizement.” 
We still propose, outside the Axis, that “there shall be no 
territorial changes which do not accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned.” 

Similarly, we still propose to “respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under which they will 
live.” We still propose to see “sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them,” if it lies within our power. 

In a word, the first thing we must do is to reassert, in 

high places, our American faith in these particular elemental 
objectives of the so-called “Atlantic Charter,” which was 
officially issued as a signed document by the State Depart- 
ment on Aug. 14, 1941; which was officially communicated 
to the Congress as a signed document by the President of 
the United States in his message of Aug. 21, 1941; which 
was embodied in a joint resolution of all the United Nations 
on Jan. 1, 1942, which was commemorated by the President 
mn Aug. 14, 1943, in a proclamation “on the second anni- 
versary of its signing” (his word); which had a tragic sink- 
ing spell when its formal authenticity was amazingly de- 
preciated in a White House press conference a fortnight ago, 
but which the President re-embraced in his message of Jan. 
h, 1945. 

[ am sure the President did not anticipate the shocking 
results of his recent almost jocular, and even cynical, dis- 
missal of the “Atlantic Charter” as a mere collection of frag- 
mentary notes. 

It jarred America to its very hearthstones. It seemed to 
make a mere pretense out of what has been an inspiringly 
accepted fact. It seemed almost to sanction alien contempts. 
It seemed to suggest that we have put too much emphasis 
upon a fighting creed which did not deserve the solemnity 
which we have been taught to ascribe to it. 

Coming at a particularly critical moment when _ these 
pledges seemed to be at least partially paralyzed in Moscow 
—and when even Mr. Churchill’s memory about the Charter 
was proving to be admittedly fickle—the President’s state- 
ment was utterly devastating in its impact. 

He has since sought to repair this damage. I hope he has 
succeeded. With justification, he reminds us in his annual 
message that there are no “rules of easy application (of the 
Charter) to each and every one of this war-torn world’s 
tangled situations.’ He now says “we shall not hesitate to 
ise our influence—and use it now—to secure so far as is 
humanly possible the fulfillment of these principles.” 

“RELIGHTING” OF THE TorCH 


‘That's the indispensable point. These basic pledges can 
not now be dismissed as a mere nautical nimbus. They march 
with our armies. ‘They sail with our fleets. They fly with 
our eagles. ‘They sleep with our martyred dead. The first 
requisite of honest candor, | respectfully suggest, is to re- 
light this torch. 

The next thing we need to do, Mr. President, if I may 
be so bold, in this spirit of honest candor, is to appeal to 
our Allies, in the name of reason, to frankly face the post- 
war alternatives which are available to them, and to us, as 
a ineans to preserve tomorrow's peace for them and for us. 

There are two ways to do it. One way is by exclusive 
individual action in which each of us tries to look out for 





himself. The other way ts by joint action in which we 
undertake to look out for each other. 

The first way is the old way which has twice taken us 
to Europe’s interminable battlefields within a quarter cen- 
tury. The second way is the new way in which our present 
fraternity of war becomes a new fraternity of peace. I do 
not believe that either we or our Allies can have it both 
ways. They serve to cancel out each other. We cannot 
tolerate unilateral privilege in a multilateral peace. Yet that 
seems to be the fatalistic trend today. I think we must make 
our choice. I think we need to make it wholly plain to our 
major Allies that they, too, must make their choice. 

I hasten to make my own personal viewpoint clear. I have 
always been frankly one of those who has believed in our 
own self-reliance. I still believe that we can never again— 
regardless of collaborations-—allow our national defense to 
deteriorate to anything like a point of impotence. But I do 
not believe that any nation hereafter can immunize itself by 
its own exclusive action. 


Stresses NEw RoLe or WAR 


Since Pearl Harbor, World War Number Two has put 
the gory science of mass murder into new and sinister per- 
spective. Our oceans have ceased to be moats which auto- 
matically protect our ramparts. Flesh and blood now com- 
pete unequally with winged steel. War has become an all- 
consuming juggernaut. If World War Number Three ever 
unhappily arrives, it will open new laboratories of death too 
horrible to contemplate. I propose to do everything within 
my power to keep those laboratories closed for keeps. 

I want maximum American cooperation, consistent with 
legitimate American self-interest, with constitutional process, 
and with collateral events which warrant it, to make the 
basic idea of Dumbarton Oaks succeed. I want a new dig- 
nity and a new authority for international law. I think 
American self-interest requires it. But, Mr. President, this 
also requires wholehearted reciprocity. 

In honest candor I think we should tell other nations 
that this glorious thing we contemplate is not and cannot 
be one-sided. I think we must say again that unshared ideal- 
ism is a menace which we could not underwrite in the post- 
war world. 

Now, I am not so impractical as to expect any country 
to act on any final motive other than self-interest. I know 
of no reason why it should. That is what nations are for. 
I certainly intend that intelligent and loyal American self- 
interest shall be just as vigilantly and vigorously guarded as 
is amply obvious, from time to time, in their own behalf by 
the actions of our allies. The real question always becomes 
just this—where does real self-interest lie? 

Here we reach the core of the immediate problem. With- 
out remotely wanting to be invidious, I use one of many 
available examples. I would not presume to use it except 
that it ultimately involves us. Russia's unilateral plan appears 
to contemplate the engulfment, directly or indirectly of a 
surrounding circle of buffer states, contrary to our concep- 
tion of what we thought we were fighting for in respect to 
the rights of small nations and a just peace. Russia’s an- 
nounced reason is her insistent purpose never again to be at 
the mercy of another German tyranny. That is a perfectly 
understandable reason. ‘The alternative is collective security. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR Moscow 


Now, which is better, in the long view, from a purely 
selfish Russian standpoint? To forcefully surround herself 
with a cordon of unwillingly controlled or partitioned states, 
thus affronting the opinions of mankind, as a means of post- 
war protection against a renaissance of German aggression, 
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or to win the priceless asset of world confidence in her by 
embracing the alternative; namely, full and whole-hearted 
cooperation with a reliance on a vital international organi- 
zation in which all of us shall honorably participate to guar- 
antee that Axis aggression shall never rise again? 

Well—at that point, Russia, or others like her, in equally 
honest candor, has a perfect right to reply and say this to us 
—‘‘where is there any such alternative reliance until we 
know what the United States will do? How can you expect 
us to rely on an enigma?” 

Now we are getting somewhere: Fear of reborn German 
aggression in years to come is at the base of most of our 
contemporary frictions. It is a perfectly human and under- 
standable fear on the part of all neighboring nations which 
German militarism has twice driven to the Valley of the 
Shadow within one generation. 

Fear of reborn German aggression in years to come is the 
cause assigned to unilateral plans for Russian post-war ex- 
pansion. Fear of reborn German aggression is the reason as- 
signed to the proposed partition of Poland. Fear of reborn 
German aggression gave birth to the Anglo-Soviet agreement 
of 1942; the Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement of 1943; the 
Franco-Soviet treaty of 1944, and similar unilateral and 
bilateral actions inevitably yet to come. Fear of reborn 
German aggression is our apple of discord. 

This second World War plagues the earth chiefly because 
France and Britain did not keep Germany disarmed, accord- 
ing to contract, after World War No. 1. In other words, 
when we deal with Europe’s fear—her justified fear—of an- 
other rebirth of German military tyranny in some future 
post-war era, we are at the heart of the immediate problem 
which bedevils our Allied relationships. 

I propose that we meet this problem conclusively and at 
once. There is no reason to wait. 

America has this same self-interest in permanently and 
conclusively and effectively disarming Germany and Japan. 
It is simply unthinkable that America, or any other member 
of the United Nations, would allow this Axis calamity to 
reproduce itself again. 

Whether we Americans do, or do not, agree upon all the 
powers that shall reside in an ultimate international council 
to call upon us for joint military action in behalf of col- 
lective security, surely we can agree that we do not want 
an instant’s hesitation or an instant’s doubt about our mili- 
tary cooperation in the peremptory use of force, if needed, to 
keep Germany and Japan permanently demilitarized. Such 
a crisis would be the lengthened shadow of the present war. 
It would be a direct epilogue of the present war. It should 
be handled as this present war is handled. 


IMMEDIATE TREATY URGED 


There should be no need to refer any such action back to 
Congress any more than Congress would expect to pass upon 
battle plans today. The Commander in Chief should have 
instant power to act, and he should act. I know of no reason 
why a hard-and-fast treaty between the major Allies should 
not be signed today to achieve this dependable end. We need 
not await the determination of our other post-war relation- 
ships. 

This problem—this menace—stands apart by itself. Re- 
gardiess of what our later decision may be, in respect to the 
power that shall be delegated to the President to join our 
military force with others in a new Peace League—no mat- 
ter what limitations may command themselves to our ultimate 
judgments in this regard—I am sure we can agree that there 
should be no limitations when it comes to keeping the Axis 
out of piracy for keeps. 


I respectfully urge that we meet this problem now. From 
it stem many of today’s confusions and doubts and frustra- 
tions. I think we should immediately put it behind us by 
conclusive action. Having done so, most of the reasons given 
for controversial unilateral and bilateral actions by our Allies 
will have disappeared, and then we shall be able to accu- 
rately judge whether we have found and cured the real haz- 
ard to our relationships. 

We shall have closed ranks. 
finitely closer to basic unity. 

Then, in honest candor, Mr. President, I think we have 
the duty and the right to demand that whatever immediate 
unilateral decisions have to be made in consequence of mili- 
tary need, and there will be such even in civil affairs, they 
shall all be temporary, and subject to final revision in the 
objective light of the post-war world and the post-war peace 
league as they shall ultimately develop. 

As President Roosevelt put it in his annual message: 

“During the interim period, until conditions permit a 
genuine expression of the people’s will, we and our Allies 
have a duty, which we cannot ignore, to use our influence 
to the end that no temporary or provisional authorities in 
the liberated countries block the eventual exercise of the 
peoples’ right freely to choose the Government and the in- 
stitutions under which as free men they are to live.” 


We shall have returned in- 


BARRIER AGAINST UNCERTAINTY 


I agreed to that. Indeed, I would go further. I would 
write it in the bond. If Dumbarton Oaks should specifically 
authorize the ultimate international organization to review 
protested injustices in the peace itself, it would at least 
partially nullify the argument that we are to be asked to 
put a blank-check warrant behind a future status quo which 
is unknown to us, and which we might be unwilling to 
defend. 

We are standing by our guns with epic heroism. I know 
of no reason why we should not stand by our ideals. If they 
vanish under ultimate pressures, we shall at least have kept 
the record straight; we shall have kept faith with our soldier 
sons; and we then shall clearly be free agents, unhampered 
by tragic misunderstandings, in determining our own course 
when Berlin and Tokyo are in Allied hands. 

Let me put it this way for myself: I am prepared, by 
effective international cooperation, to do our full part in 
charting happier and safer tomorrows. But I am not pre- 
pared to permanently guarantee the spoils of an unjust 
peace. It will not work. 

Mr. President, we need honest candor even with our foes. 
Without any remote suggestion of appeasement, I wish we 
might give these Axis peoples some incentive to desert their 
own tottering tyrannies by at least indicating to them that 
the quicker they “unconditionally surrender” the cheaper will 
be “unconditional surrender’s” price. Here again we need 
plain speaking, which has been too conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, and, upon at least one calamitous occasion, by its error. 


MimimMvuM oF Losses Urcep 


Mr. President, I conclude as I began. We must win these 
wars with maximum speed and minimum loss. Therefore, 
we must have maximum Allied cooperation and minimum 
Allied frictions. 

We have fabulously earned the right to be heard in re- 
spect to the basis of this unity. We need the earliest possible 
clarification of our relations with our brave Allies. We 
need this clarification not only for the sake of total Allied 
cooperation in the winning of the war, but also in behalf 
of a truly compensatory peace. 


We cannot drift to victory. We must have maximum 
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united effort on all fronts. We must have maximum united 
effort in our councils. And we must deserve the continued 
united effort of our own people. 

] realize, Mr. President, in such momentous problems how 
much easier it is to be critical than to be correct. I do not 
wish to meddle. I want only to help. I want to do my duty. 


It is in this spirit that I ask for honest candor in respect to 
our ideals, our dedications and our commitments as the great- 
est contribution which government can now make to the only 
kind of realistic unity which will most swiftly bring our 
victorious sons back home and which will best validate our 
aspirations, our sacrifices and our dreams. 


The Solidarity of Three Great Powers 


THE WAR AND FOREIGN POLICIES 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 


GATHERED that it was the desire of the House 
that there should be a further discussion of the war 
and foreign situations and policies at this time and 
before any new important international conferences take 
place. I will try to survey the whole of this, or a large and 
elected portion of this vast scene, to the best of my ability. 

It has fallen to the hard lot of Britain to play a leading 
part in the Mediterranean, and particularly in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. We have great responsibilities and we have 
made great exertions there. 

In Italy, British, or British-controlled divisions under 
Field Marshal (Harold R. L. G.) Alexander’s command, 
and still more if the whole area of the Mediterranean should 
be included, outnumber threefold those of the United 
States. ‘here is battle along the whole front in Italy. 

Behind the front, in the hard-stricken Peninsula, are 
many economic and political difficulties. ‘The old structure, 
with its hateful rigors, has been destroyed and in its place 
we have had to raise a government of improvisation. We 
have the Bonomi Government, which has been trying to do 
under extraordinary difficulties, but which, of 
course, has no electoral authority behind it. 

But now at any time, perhaps in a few months, perhaps 
much sooner—for no one can tell what reactions are proceed- 
ing in the minds of the German war leaders—the Germans 
will be driven out of Italy or will perhaps withdraw. 


its best 


AFTERMATH OF THE FIGHTING 

Immediately the great populous districts of the north, 
the cities of Turin and Milan and other centers of industry 
and activity and the large population of all kinds of political 
views, but containing great numbers of violent and 
vehement politicians in touch with brave men who have 
been fighting and maintaining guerrilla warfare in the 
Alps—all these will be thrown, probably at a time when 
the northern regions have been stripped bare of food by the 
retiring Germans—hungry upon the fragile structure of 
the Italian Government in Rome with consequences which 
cannot be accurately and certainly cannot be 
measured. 

How necessary it is for Britain and the United States, 
who bear the chief responsibility, to maintain the closest 
contact, the closest and most intimate contact, in the solu- 
tion of all these new problems! 

Let me say once and for all that we have no political 
combination in Europe and elsewhere in respect of which 
we need Italy as a partner. We need Italy no more than 
we need Spain, because we have no business which requires 
the support of such powers. 


toreseen 


Trusts Propie’s Free CnHorce 
We must take care that all blame of things going wrong 
is not thrown on us. This, I have no doubt, can be provided 
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against and to some extent I am providing against it now. 

We have one principle about liberated countries, or 
repentant satellite countries, which we strive for according 
to the best of our ability and resources. Here is the princi- 
ple. I will state it in the broadest and most familiar terms: 
Government of the people, by the people and for the 
people, set up on the basis of free universal suffrage, elec- 
tions with secrecy of ballot, and no intimidation. 


That is, and that always has been, the policy of this Gov- 
ernment in all countries. It is not only our aim and in our 
interest; it is our only care. It is to that goal that we try 
to make our way across all difficulties, obstacles and perils 
of the long road. Trust the people. Make sure they have 
a fair chance to decide their destiny without being terror- 
ized from either quarter or regimented. There is our policy 
for Italy, for Yugoslavia and for Greece. No other interest 
have we than that. For that we shall strive, and for that 
alone. 

SITUATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The general principle which I have enunciated guides us 
in our relations with Yugoslavia. We have no special 
interest in the political regime which prevails in Yugoslavia. 
lew people in Britain, I imagine, are going to be more 
cheerful or downcast because of the future constitution of 
Yugoslavia. However, because the King and the Roya! 
Yugoslavian Government took refuge with us at the time 
of the German invasion, we have acquired a certain duty 
toward the Government and people on the other side of 
the Adriatic which can only be discharged in a correct and 
formal manner, such as, for instance, would be provided by 
a plebiscite. 

I am the earliest outside supporter of Marshal Tito. It 
is more than a year since in this House I extolled his 
guerrilla virtues to the world. Some of my best friends, and 
Maj. Randolph Churchill, are there with him and _ his 
forces now. It is my earnest hope he may prove to be the 
savior and unifier of his country as he undoubtedly at this 
time is its undisputed master. 

Recently Bulgaria and Rumania have passed under the 
control of Soviet military authorities, and Russians and 
Russian-controlled armies are in direct contact with Yugo- 
slavia. As we feared that there might be misunderstanding 
and contrary policies between us and the Soviet Govern- 
ment about Yugoslavia, such as might early arise when 
armies enter a country in great disorder, the Foreign Sec- 
retary reached at Moscow an understanding with Marsha! 
Stalin by which our two countries pursued a joint policy 
in those regions after constant discussions. This agreement 
raised no question of division of territory or spheres ot 
interest after the war. It aimed only at avoidance, during 
these critical davs, of friction between the Great Allies. 
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Roosgve_t Kept INFORMED 


In practice I exchange telegrams on behalf of the British 
Government personally with Marshal Stalin about diff- 
culties which arise and about what is the best thing to do. 
We keep President Roosevelt constantly informed. 

In pursuance of our joint policy we encouraged the mak- 
ing of an agreement between the Tito Government, which, 
with Russian assistance, has now installed itself at Belgrade, 
and the Royal Government of Yugoslavia which is seated in 
London and recognized by us, and I believe, by all the 
Powers of the United Nations. Marshal Stalin and the 
British Government consider that agreement on the whole 
to be wise. 

We believe that the arrangements of the Tito-Subasitch 
agreement are the best that can be made for the immediate 
tuture of Yugoslavia. They preserve the form and theme 
of the monarchy and the taking of a fair and free plebiscite 
as soon as conditions allow. 


ATTITUDE OF KING PETER 


King Peter II agrees in principle with the arrangement, 
but he makes certain reservations. The nature and effect of 
this is, I understand, at present under discussion. I should 
hesitate to prophesy or promise how all this will turn out, 
but under all circumstances and having regard to the chaotic 
conditions arising out of this war, I do not see what else 
except this Tito-Subasitch agreement could be done by the 
British Government and the U. S. S. R. to contribute what 
they can to bringing about the widest possible measure of 
agreement among the Yugoslavs and to insure that those 
issues should not be a cause of friction among the Allies. 

It is a matter of days within which a decision must be 
reached upon these matters and if we were so unfortunate 
as not to be able to obtain consent of King Peter, the mat- 
ter, in fact, would have to go ahead, his assent being pre- 
sumed. 

The King’s point of view, as I understood it, was that he 
was anxious about becoming responsible while he had no 
power for any severities which might take place in his 
country before a plebiscite decided whether it was to be a 
monarchy or a republic. Such scruples must be respected but 
they cannot necessarily in these times indefinitely prevent 
the march of events. 


Poticy IN GREECE 


Krom the problems of Italy and Yugoslavia we come 
naturally to those of Greece. Once more we are guided by 
our simple policy; victory against the Germans, establish- 
ment of aid to the most coherent and most substantial Gov- 
ernment machine that can be found, delivery of such food 
as we and our Allies can spare and our combined shipping 
can afford, maintenance of tolerable conditions of law and 
order, and holding of plebiscites or general elections fairly 
and squarely, and then exit at the earliest practicable 
moment. 

We are toiling through a mighty maze, but I can assure 
the House it is not without plan. The story of events in 
Greece has been set out so fully in the newspapers that | 
shall not attempt a chronological or descriptive account. 

Every two or three minutes an honorable member who 
receives exceptional courtesy from this House thinks it 
necessary to assert himself by making some half inaudible 
ind occasionally partially intelligible interruptions. I do 
not think it is in accordance with the wishes of the House or 
the conditions of our debate. 

I said I should not attempt a chronological or descriptive 
account, but there is no case in my experience, certainly not 


in my wartime experience, where a British Government has 
been so maligned and its motives so traduced in our own 
country by important organs of the press or among our own 
people. ‘That this should be done, among the perils of this 
war, now at its climax, has filled me with surprise and 
sorrow. It bodes ill for a future in which the life and 
strength of Britain, compared to the other Powers, will be 
tested to the full, not only in war but in its aftermath. 


Press TAKEN TO TASK 


How can we wonder at, still less how can we complain 
of, the attitude of hostile or indifferent newspapers in the 
United States, when we have here in this country witnessed 
such a melancholy exhibition as that provided by some of 
our most time-honored and responsible journals and others 
to which that epithet would hardly apply. 

Only the solid and purposeful strength of the National 
Coalition Government could have enabled us to pursue the 
unflinching and unyielding course of policy and principle 
to which we were and are resolved. 

But our hard task, as it has been and is still, is being 
rendered vastly more difficult by the spirit of gay, reckless 
and unbridled partisanship which has been let loose on the 
Greek question and it has fallen upon those who have to 
bear the burden of government in times like these. I have 
never been connected with any large enterprise of policy 
about which I was more sure in mind and conscience of the 
rectitude of our motives, of the clarity of our principles, and 
of the vigor, precision and success of our action, than what 
we have done in Greece. 

We went to Greece for the second time in this war. We 
went with the full approval of both our great Allies. We 
went on invitation of the Greek Government, in which all 
parties, even Communists, were represented, and as a result 
of a military conference in which the generals of the Elas and 
Edes were equally present. We came with good gifts in our 
hands: civility and assistance to all parties of the Greek Gov- 
ernment, which was formed and had to face the confusion left 
by the flight of the Germans. 

We brought food, clothing and supplies. We came with a 
small force of troops. We took up our positions from no 
military point of view, spreading our troops in a number of 
places on the coast and at small points inland, where we hoped 
to be able to pour in the largest number of supplies as quickly 
as possible to a very hungry people. 

We were received with flowers and cheers and every ex- 
pression of rapture, and we British—wicked British, so de- 
nounced by American correspondents whose names have no 
doubt been noted by the House, and so hounded by some of 
our own—busied ourselves in distribution of supplies 
throughout the country to which we had access. We had 
made Greece safe for the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration before the outbreak took place. 

Meanwhile, for a period of six weeks or so, the Greek 
Government, representative of all parties, was distracted by 
internal division and street demonstrations, and at all times 
Communist-directed forces were drawing down from the 
north and infiltrating into the city of Athens, in which they 
had also a strong local organization. 


MACHINATIONS OF COMMUNISTS 


We had provided these men over several years with arms 
in considerable quantities in the hope they would fight against 
the Germans. They accepted the arms and kept them and 
other arms they captured or bought from the Germans in 
their retreat, or otherwise obtained, with a plan to seize the 
power of the Greek State in Athens once the Germans cleared 
out and went away. 
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1 must speak a little about these Greek Communists among 
whom Macedonian and Bulgarian elements are also found, 
possibly with territorial ideas of their own. They are very 
formidable people. “‘Uhey have a theme and policy they pur- 
sue by merciless methods while other people in this region 
have only been trying to keep body and soul together. 

I have been told I made a mistake in underrating the 
strength of the Communist-directed Elas. I must admit I 
judged them on their fighting against the Germans. I do not 
wish to do them any military injury. It was not against the 
Germans thev were trying to fight but to a great extent they 
were simply taking our arms and lying low and awaiting the 
moment when they could seize power in the capital by force 
and make Greece Communist, with the totalitarian liquida- 
tion of all opponents. 

I was misled by the little use they were against the Ger- 
mans, especially once a general victory of the Allies became 
probable, in spite of the arms we gave them. I certainly 
underrated them as a fighting force. If | am accused of mak- 
ing a mistake, I can only say, as did Clemenceau on a cele- 
brated occasion, “perhaps I have made a number of other 
mistakes of which you have not heard.” 

While the British were busy distributing food and en- 
deavoring to keep things steady, the Eam and Communist 
ministers, who were eventually increased to seven in the 
Papandreou Government, were playing a different game. 
Throughout this has been a struggle for power. They were 
plaving a game of Elas bands and the Communist directors. 
While sitting in Mr. Papandreous’ cabinet, they were work- 
ing in closest combination with the forces gathering to destroy 
it and him, him and his colleagues representative of everyday 
life in Greece, 


THREW SAND IN THE WHEELS 


The Eam and Communist ministers threw sand in the 
wheels of the Government at every stage. They did their 
best to hamper the landing and distribution of food by pro- 
voking strikes on some occasions. In addition they fought 
over every officer which it was necessary for the State to 
raise. You cannot have a State without some kind of national 
army. I am entirely against private armies. We are not 
going to have private armies. Every single appointment was 
wrangled over in this time of crisis until the last minute 
and then when the moment came when the forces who had 
heen so tame and idle against the Germans had got well 
into the city of Athens— 

{S. O. Davies, Laborite, interrupted with: “That is not 


true. 

Well, I speak according to the best information I have. | 
spared ge pains to try to learn what I believed to be the facts 
and I consider myself far better informed on this matter 
than I was a month or six weeks ago. 

What I have learned with great pains and patience has 
led to the strengthening of my original opinions, and among 
them is undoubtedly the conclusion that the Elas armed 
bands, at any rate for the last two years, played very little 
part against the Germans. I really cannot argue with the 
honorable member. No doubt he and some who hold other 
views will have opportunity to extol their glorious deeds. | 
personally am not prepared to pay them anything like the 
tributes which were paid to the heroic French Maquis or 
Belgian Maquis or men in Italy in the mountains who fought 
very desperate battles. 

It seems they took it very easy, with their eyes on more 
important local matters, when the general war should be 
over. Every single appointment was wrangled over and when 
the fierce mountaineers had got well into the city, all those 


seven Communists resigned like clockwork, except one who 
was a little late but by running very hard under threat of 
death managed to keep his appointment. 

So far the Allies seemed very content with what had hap- 
pened in Greece. Our minds rested upon its liberation from 
the Germans. We expected a certain amount of tribulation 
while matters adjusted themselves and food could come in. 
There were other things going on at the same time. We 
rested upon the pleasure which our early reception in Athens 
and other Greek cities and islands had given to all of us, 
especially to those who cared deeply about Greece and her 
future, but now we came to a new phase about which it was 
not possible to consult any of our allies and upon which action 
had to be taken immediately. 


THe CruciAt NIGHT 


On the night of Dec. 4-5 a series of telegrams arrived 
showing that advancing Elas forces were about a thousand 
yards from the center of the Greek Government and the 
Hotel Grande Bretagne and also the same distance from the 
British Embassy in which our women folk of the cypher de- 
partment and others had been gathered, and seemed to be 
overrunning this place, or at any rate the seat of Govern- 
ment by this well-armed and well-directed mob—(after an 
interruption )—brigands, if the honorable member wishes; 
this was about to take place. Almost all police stations in 
Athens and the Piraeus had been occupied or stormed by Elas 
forces, some with the slaughter of every single inmate. Fir- 
ing was widespread throughout the city. It was growing; it 
was approaching. General (R. M.) Scobie signaled that a 
general strike had been declared in Athens, all power and 
utility services had ceased working, and that unless order 
could be restored, the situation of the Government would be 
critical. All troops, including paratroopers, were being held 
there. We were about to take away a large part of our troops 
when this happened. So little had we any designs that the 
paratroop brigade which was needed in Italy was about to 
leave. 

The hour was early, 2 o’clock in the morning, when orders 
were given to General Scobie to take over command of 
Athens and restore and maintain order by whatever measures 
were necessary. If that were wrong, I take full responsibility 
with my colleagues who are most desirous of sharing it 
with me. 

For three or four days or more it was a struggle to prevent 
a hideous massacre in the center of Athens in which all 
forms of Government would have been swept away and 
naked, triumphant Trotskyism installed. I think Trotskyism 
is a better definition of Greek Communist and certain other 
sects than the normal word. It has the advantage of being 
equally hated in Russia. 

However, by the skin of our teeth and thanks to the reso- 
lution of a handful of British soldiers on the spot, the assail- 
ants were hurled back and Athens, and I firmly believe, 
Greek freedom were saved. On Christmas day I thought it 
necessary to go to Athens with the Foreign Secretary. There 
was a demand from many quarters for a regency and for the 
Archbishop, which I was anxious to test on the spot. I was 
anxious to see what could be done. At a conference of all 
parties, including a representative of the Eam, which I asked 
the Archbishop to convene in Athens. At this conference 
those severed by a mortal and living hatred were seated 
around the table and found themselves united upon the 
regency. 

ArcusisHop CALLED THE ONLY Man 


In their minds there was obviously only one man who 
could fill it. The Foreign Secretary and I on our return 
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labored with the Greek King in order to secure his assent. 
We were successful. On Dec. 31, Archbishop Damaskinos 
was vested with royal power pending the regency, and | 
think with more than royal power. 

We did not seek to be consulted about his measures, nor 
did we interfere with his Prime Minister, nor in the char- 
acter or composition of his Government. 

I did not know with any assurance when I left who would 
be his Prime Minister or the men who would be chosen by 
that Prime Minister and approved by him to fill the Gov- 
ernment. But | gathered that there was a general desire 
to avoid merely getting the leaders of parties together but 
rather to fix on strong and real representatives of these 
parties, the leaders of whom are very numerous and not 
always free from the danger of being discredited. It is differ- 
ent in Greece than it is in many other countries. 

The Archbishop struck me as being a very remarkable man, 
with his headgear towering up morally as well as physically 
above the chaotic scene. I am sure he would not have under- 
taken his responsibilities unless he had been free to exercise 
his own judgment. He called upon General Plastiras, who, 
under his close guidance, formed a Government of the char- 
acter I have described. Liberal-Socialist-Left Wing-Demo- 
cratic and Republican—in fact all, as we are assured, of mod- 
ern versions but undoubtedly violently against the Com- 
munists. 

People here talk of making governments of all parties and 
of everyone’s being persuaded to fall upon each other’s necks, 
or, at any rate, to work together in a sensible manner. I 
must admit that I, too, had some of these ideas when I flew 
to Athens Christmas Day. But the House must not suppose 
that in these foreign lands matters are settled as they would 
be here in England; even here it is hard enough to keep the 
coalition together between men who, although divided by 
party, have the supreme objective and so much else in 
common. 


Greek Dirricutties Listep 


Imagine what difficulties there are in countries wrecked 
by civil war, past or pending, and where clusters of petty 
parties have each their own set of appetites, misdeeds and 
revenges. 

If I had driven the wife of the deputy Prime Minister out 
to die in the snow, or the Minister of Labor had kept the 
Foreign Secretary in exile for a great many years, or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had shot at and wounded the 
Secretary of State for War or the head of one or the other 
of the spending departments—if we who sit here together 
had all backbitten and double-crossed each other while pre- 
tending to work together, if we had all put our own group 
and party first and our country nowhere, if we had ail set 
ideologies, slogans or labels in front of comprehension, com- 
radeship and duty, we should certainly have come to a gen- 
eral election much earlier than it is now to be. 

When men have wished very much to kill each other and 
have feared very much that they would be killed quite soon, 
it is not possible the next day for them to work together, as 
friends and colleagues, with the men against whom they have 
nursed such intentions or from whom they have derived such 
fear. 

We must recognize the difference between our affairs and 
conditions and those which prevail in Athens, especially while 
firing is continuous all around and cannot possibly 
be overlooked. 

We would have been very glad to have seen a united gov- 
ernment set up. We left them to it with a strong urge to 
unite and save their country, no exceptions being made to 
Communists or anyone at that moment. All next day they 


struggled. On several occasions the entire Liberal party left 
the room and were, with difficulty, shepherded back. All next 
day they struggled and it was absolutely certain that no 
agreement to form a united front would be reached. And, 
since then, far worse things have happened than had happened 
before. 

Days passed. Our reinforcements rapidly and steadily ar- 
rived. They were found without altering operations on the 
Italian front but by putting, I’m sorry to say, extra efforts 
on divisions which were resting and would otherwise have 
gone to rest camps. ‘Troops accepted these duties in a most 
loyal and hearty spirit, and they frequently expressed the 
opinion that the people they were fighting were even dirtier 
than Germans. 


CLEARING Jor Went SLOWLY 


Street by street was cleared. The progress was very slow 
because of the care taken to disentangle women and children, 
innocent civilians, who all intermingled with people in plain 
clothes who were firing. 

The assailants have fled. Attica is free. A truce has been 
signed, giving a much larger area of peace and order around 
Athens and the Piraeus, which are the heart of Greece and 
have always been the dominant center of life of Greece. 

More than one-quarter of the-entire population lives there 
and in the region now liberated. I have not the slightest 
doubt that in the opinion they express and views they take 
they represent at least four-fifths of the whole Greek nation, 
if it could give its views under conditions of peace and nor- 
mal tranquility. Fighting has ceased except for skirmishes 
with parties of Elas troops who have probably not heard see 
news in this primitive country. 

Now that fighting has ceased, these Greek people can 
talk things over as they choose, under the guidance of Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos, who is ready to receive and has invited 
representatives of the Eam, or what is left of the Eam in the 
political structure, and the Elas to come to meet him. 

What do we seek in Greece? Do we want anvthing from 
the Greeks? What part do they play in our so-called power 
politics? How much does it matter to us from the national 
point of view what form their Government takes? I repeat 
that we want nothing from Greece but her friendship, and 
to earn that and deserve that we have got to do our duty. 

We cannot disentangle ourselves from Greece immediately 
after what has happened. We cannot do so until there can 
he either a free vote or guarantees for free vote under the 
most stringent and impartial supervision—the vote of all 
Greek peoples as to what they want for the future. What- 
ever they decide, monarchy or republic, Left or Right, that 
shall be their law as far as we are concerned. 


Britain Seeks No Terrirory 


When we are accused, without one shadow of truth, and 
know we do not want more islands or bases from Greece 
or need their aid to keep ourselves alive, I feel added anxiety 
for the future which, with all its sombre and infinitely com- 
plicated problems, is rapidly closing in upon us. 

However, there is truce now. Cease fire has sounded and 
the rejoicings of the people of Athens have once again ac- 
claimed the liberating British troops, this time with an in- 
tense added fervor. At any rate, there is a region where 
about 1,500,000 men and women can earn their daily living 
without fear of murder or pillage or being killed in the 
streets. 

Meanwhile, as a result of these events and also of the 
complete clearance of the city which proceeded for several 
weeks, with heavy fighting day and night, various alphabeti- 
cal groups like SKE and ELD have, I am informed, speak- 
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ing by the best available leaders which they have, for all is 
confusion, have subtracted themselves from the Eam, leav- 
ing now only Communists in uncomfortable isolation cling- 
ing to their hostages. 

Let me now read an extract from a dispatch of our 
Ambassador, Mr. Leeper, whom I have seen in close quarters 
in difficult and dangerous circumstances and who, I am 
bound to say, has grown in stature with the tests which 
have been applied so severely and increasingly to him, a 
man now laboring with utmost earnestness for peace on the 
broadest possible basis. 

This is what he says: “Ever since the Germans left, a 
small but well-armed Communist party’—he wrote this in 
a dispatch a day or two ago—‘“has been practicing a reign 
of terror all over the country. Nobody can estimate the 
number of people killed or arrested before revolt in Athens 
actually began, but when the truth can be told there will 
be a terrible story to tell. When fighting began in Athens 
brutalities increased rapidly. Men, women and children were 
murdered in large numbers and thousands of hostages taken, 
dragged along the roads and many left to die. Reports from 
Salonika show much the same thing was happening.” 


CLarK Over TELEGRAM 


{Aneurin Bevan, Laborite, intervened with: “I under- 
stand that the Prime Minister is quoting from a telegram 
sent to him. Might we be allowed to move that these papers 
be laid on the table.” 

{| William Gallacher, Communist, asked if it were in order 
tor the Prime Minister to quote from one of his own speeches 
of twenty-five years ago about Soviet Russia. | 

Evidently the chance remark which I made the other day 
to Mr. Gallacher has stung him deeply. 

{Mr. Churchill offered to lay the telegram which he had 
quoted on the table, subject to anything which might be 
excluded on grounds of public security. He added that there 
was very little more in it than what he had read. ] 

But some of the things in it may not be more palatable 
to the honorable member than those I’ve read. I am not 
accepting at all as an absolute rule that in time of war 
documents can be quoted without most careful survey by 
the Government. That is absolutely necessary. At the time 
when blue books were given to the House even in peace, 
frequent excisions were made by ministers on their own re- 
sponsibility for safety of the country. 

Here is another statement by a British officer, Lieut. Col. 
H. G. Morrison, who obtained this information by personal 
cross-examination of a large number of hostages whom he 
met in advanced dressing stations. 


I will lay this paper 
down, too, 


British CoLoneL Is Quorep 


“On Christmas Day,” says the colonel, “a column of 
hostages, men and women, were dragged from their homes 
by insurgents and moved northward from Athens. They 
were collected in one suburb and, after they had been re- 
lieved of their footwear and some of their clothing, includ- 
ing their coats, they were driven along roads in mountains 
covered by snow. Every day some died from exhaustion 
and others were executed. For food, these miserable hostages 
were left entirely to their own resources. Inhabitants of 
villages whom they met and from whom they begged food 
during their halts were mostly too terrorized to do more 
than look on in impotent sympathy. Their guards proposed 
to find them food if they provided money. The equivalent 
of about a hundred pounds was raised, but all they received 
was half a loaf each. 

“A favorite trick of the guards was to assemble these 
hewildered people and inform them that after so many hours 


march they would find a hot meal, billet and bed. After 
several days of this, the hostages realized that it would be 
useless to rely on any promise of food of any description. 
I'll give two characteristic details. One woman discovered 
to have money on her was deprived of it and shot. When 
the other hostages protested, the guards justified themselves 
by saying, ‘She has been working for the British.’ 

“In another case, a man managed to extract a gold tooth 
from his mouth and bartered it for food. The hostages had 
to march in their bare feet and with their clothes in ribbons. 
A few fortunate stragglers were picked up. Hitherto, those 
no longer able to walk were executed. Guards were in a 
hurry one morning as they received information that British 
armed patrols were on their tail.” 

[Mr. Gallacher interpolated: “Tell me the old, old 
story.” ] 

You are going to have the pleasure not only of hearing it, 
but of reading it in documents. 


{Mr. Gallacher: “We have heard all those lies before.” } 


“You Do Nor Like Facts” 


I'm reading you facts and you do not like facts. I am 
telling you the truth and you fear the truth because it re- 
flects upon those you have so thoughtlessly championed. I 
give you further warning: There is a good deal more to 
come and I think the House has a right to hear it. When 
1 quote the British colonel and say he gathered information 
from an advanced dressing station where he examined a 
number of those victims, the honorable gentleman immedi- 
ately rises to suggest this is all some faked propaganda. He 
did not use those words but the whole sense of his interrup- 
tion was to cast doubt. This about an officer who has not 
the slightest interest but to gather and quote the truth. 

Mr. Leeper adds his story: Of one column of 800 hos- 
tages, 200 were dead within ten days. The total number 
runs into thousands and includes many reputable men and 
women well known in the Greek republic. 

A good many survivors now returning to Athens tell a 
similar tale. Following is an eyewitness report of another 
British officer. I don’t have his name but I have telegraphed 
for it and will lay it before the House: 

“While at Peresteum, a suburb of Athens, I was inter- 
rogating Elas prisoners and I was informed by civilians and 
National Guards that a great many hostages had been exe- 
cuted by Elas and buried in ditches outside. I went to the 
place and interrogated the cemetery guard and, according to 
his statement, fifteen to twenty were brought to the north- 
east corner of the cemetery and murdered by Elas. The 
bodies were then buried in system trenches which now cover 
some 200 yards. They were covered with earth but trial 
diggings have uncovered bodies along most of its length.” 

He estimated that, in all, 1,200 to 1,500 people were exe- 
cuted, mostly with knives or axes. He saw partially ex- 
humed bodies which had deep wounds in back of head or 
neck, apparently inflicted by knives. Apparently, hostages 
taken in the early days were systematically exterminated up 
to the time that Elas had withdrawn from Athens. 


ConsuL GENERAL REpoRTs ABDUCTIONS 


This is one which only arrived this morning. This ts 
from the Consul General at Salonika, who says that “be- 
tween | and 2 p.m. yesterday, Jan. 16, civilians, of whom 
seventeen to twenty were in a dying condition, were removed 
by Elas from a municipal hospital in Salonika, led on to 
bullock carts in pajama trousers only, and taken into the 
interior.” 

These facts have been verified by officials of the Greek 
Red Cross, who followed the cart some time later and dis- 
tributed blankets. It is possible that some had already died 
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from exposure. British military authorities are taking all 
possible steps to secure their immediate return. Some three 
days ago, roads leading out of Salonika were crowded with 
long columns of horse or bullock drawn vehicles which left 
the city, piled with loot, having stripped every house, rich 
or poor, in which they found anything worth carrying away. 
[ know perfectly well that the member for Ebbw Vale 
[Mr. Bevan] would not stand for anything of this kind. 

I am not trying to suggest that the honorable gentlemen 
opposite, even those who are most excited, are in any way 
associating themselves with this sort of thing. There, I am 
taking great pains to show them what has gone on and is 
going on so that they may carefully choose their steps and 
their language so that they may keep themselves clear of all 
taint of approbation. 

I give my warning to what I must call the Elasites of 
this country that prisoners are coming home and that the 
truth is coming out. Horrible stultification awaits them. 
There is going to be a great surprise which will one day 
come upon them in the vote the Greek people will give 
about these matters when our purpose of free election has 
been achieved. 


Warns AGAINST FEUDS 


I warned the House that if we are going to tear our- 
selves asunder in this island over all feuds and passions of 
the Balkan countries which our armies and Allies have liber- 
ated, we shall be found quite incapable of making our in- 
fluence felt in the great settlement which awaits us. 

It is, I believe, the intention of the Regent and General 
Plastiras to broaden the Government continually, but we 
really must leave this process to them and not try to inter- 
fere with it from day to day. It is only fair for me to tell 
the House that I do not believe any of the existing authori- 
ties in Athens will work with the Communists who have 
assailed the city. There is feeling throughout the liberated 
area that there would be no amnesty. 

Even when we were there three weeks ago bands of these 
men were wailing about the poorly clad, with placards bear- 
ing the words: “No amnesty.” Passion is tense and I am 
told that it is becoming more tense because of questions and 
answers given to this House. 

The Government have been committed by me to the prin- 
ciple I have described so that no person, whether ringleader 
or otherwise, shall be punished for his part in the recent 
rebellion unless he is found guilty by a properly constituted 
court of personal breaches of the laws of war or of private 
crimes for which ordinary citizens are punished. This prin- 
ciple has been accepted by the Greek Government and all 
statements to the contrary are overridden by a quite definite 
agreement which I made on the spot in respect to these 
matters and which I have every reason to believe will be 
maintained. 

It is quite possible that General Plastiras, under the tre- 
mendous pressure of people boiling with rage and bursting 
with revenge, might have used some sentence which might 
not correspond, or seem not to correspond, with the inter- 
pretation I have placed on it. 


AMNESTY QUESTION RAISED 


But the position of His Majesty’s Government has been 
definitely taken up and our opinioin is, I am sure, one which 
will be treated with respect and consideration by the Greek 
Government, who is so largely dependent upon our armed 
forces for their existence. 

[Mr. Bevan interrupted to say: “This is of the utmost 
importance. The Prime Minister may have heard that state- 
ments are being made to the effect that the Government 
is already rooting out from the administration in Athens 


all those persons who recently sympathized with the Eam. 
I don’t say it is the truth, but will you make it quite certain 
that British arms will not be used to sustain a Government 
which does not honor the pledge now given to this House ?’’] 

There is a great difference between putting people to 
death for the crime of rebellion or bringing them to penal 
process and making sure that your Government departments 
are not full of people who are working with the other side. 
I am dealing with the question of amnesty, and that relates 
to penal processes of law. Amnesty certainly does not mean 
that persons who are not trusted by the Government of the 
day will immediately be made Cabinet Ministers or that 
employes who have left their places in a crisis and taken part 
on the opposite side in fighting the Government of the day 
are to be reinstated or left in their positions. No one can 
stand for that. 

This principle has been accepted by the Greek Government 
and no doubt will be observed while any of our forces re- 
main in the country. But after that the Greeks will be com- 
pletely free and sovereign and I cannot tell what terrible 
feuds and campaigns will be carried on. There is, however, 
one further reservation I have made. 


Hostaces Must Be Freep 


A promise of proscription or amnesty, whichever term you 
prefer, is dependent, as we see it, upon treatment and de- 
livery of hostages. The reason amnesty was declared while 
hostages were held in grip was because we thought it better 
that firing should stop. It is always a good thing for firing 
to leave off when you want to reach a parley and we thought 
that talk about hostages would take place more smoothly 
after than before it. 

The name of Britain and the honor of the country are 
deeply engaged in this matter of hostages. We cannot let 
it be said that we have made arrangements for all our people 
to be saved and then left 5,000 to 10,000 Greek men, women 
and children to be carried off to the mountains by the Elas 
and its remaining associates to be used as weapons of black- 
mail, not merely to procure their own immunity from the 
crime of rebellion, for that is open to them if they take the 
proper course, but to be used to enable them to obtain politi- 
cal advance and entry into control. 

I tell the House quite plainly that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will discharge their obligation, however painful, with 
complete integrity. Whether it is popular or not, we shall 
not hesitate to rescue those hostages or punish their slaughter 
or maltreatment if we are to continue to held office under 
the Crown. 

Turns TO WESTERN FRONT 


I finished, before lunch, dealing with the Greek situation 
and quoted a statement by a British officer about bodies 
which were being dug up and I did not get his name. It 
has since arrived by telegram—Cape. R. F. G. Blackler, 
Royal Artillery. Now I turn to a very different theme and 
story. I turn from the pink and ochre panoramas of Athens 
and the Piraeus, scintillating with delicious light, plumad 
by classic glories and the endless miseries and torments of 
its history. This must give way to the main battlefront of 
war. 

In this, my chief contribution will be a recital of a mum- 
ber of facts and figures which may or may not be agreeable 
in different quarters. I have seen it suggested that the terrific 
battle which has been proceeding since Dec. 16 on the Ameri- 
can front is an Anglo-American battle. In fact, however, 
the United States troops have done almost all the fighting 
and have suffered almost all the losses. ‘They have suffered 
losses almost equal to those of both sides at the Battle of 
Gettysburg. Only one single British Army corps has been 
engaged on this occasion. All the rest of thirty or more 
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divisions which have been fighting continuously for the last 
month are United States troops. The Americans have en- 
gaged thirty or forty men for every one we have engaged 
and have lost sixty to eighty men to every one of ours. That 
is a point I wish to make. 

Care must be taken in telling our proud tale not to claim 
for the British armies undue share of what is undoubtedly 
the greatest American battle of the war and will, I believe, 
be regarded as an ever-famous American victory. I have 
never hesitated to stand up for our own soldiers when their 
achievements have been cold-shouldered or neglected or over- 
shadowed, as they sometimes are, but we must not forget that 
it is to American homes that telegrams of personal loss and 
anxiety have been coming during the past month and that 
there has been a hard and severe ordeal during these weeks 
for our brave and cherished ally. “I'o say this implies no dis- 
paragement of our own exertions. We ourselves, a month or 
two earlier, lost 40,000 men in opening the Scheldt. 


Britons Were Not at HAND 


The bulk of our army, on this occasion when von Rund- 
stedt attacked, was separated by scores of miles from the 
impact of the new offensive. They could not possibly have 
been moved into battle in large numbers without criss-cross- 
ing all lines of communication and creating utter confusion. 
The British Army stood and stands in its northern position 
between the enemy and Antwerp, in a strategic attitude, 
capable of averting all possibility of major disaster. 

Our armies are under the supreme command of General 
Eisenhower and we march with discipline wherever we are 
told to go. According to professional advice which I have 
at my disposal, what was done to meet von Rundstedt’s 
counter-stroke was resolute, wise and militarily correct. The 
gap was torn open as a gap can always be torn open in a 
line hundreds of miles long. General Eisenhower at once 
gave command to the north of the gap to Field Marshal 
Montgomery and to the south of it to Gen. Omar Bradley. 
Many other consequential movements were made and rightly 
made. 

Judging by the result, both these highly skilled com- 
manders handled very large forces at their disposal in a 
manner which | think I can say without exaggeration may 
become a model for military students in the future. 

Field Marshal Montgomery, at the earliest moment, act- 
ing with extraordinary promptitude, concentrated powerful 
British reserves at decisive strategic points; and, having been 
placed in command as he was by General Eisenhower of 
American forces larger than those he holds from the British 
(Jovernment or from the Canadian, larger than those he 
holds in the Twenty-first Army group, he fell unceasingly 
upon the enemy in the north and fought the battle all the 
time from that part of the assailed front. The United States 
First Army, which was one of a group of armies under Gen- 
eral Bradley, was severed by inroads. 


‘Troops’ Bravery LAUDED 

It was reinforced with extraordinary military efficiency 
from the Metz area by General Patton’s army, who hurled 
themselves on those intruders from outside of Bastogne. All 
movement of commanders would have been futile but for 
the bravery of the troops. General Omar Bradley was com- 
manding the American forces and so was Field Marshal 
Montgomery. All these troops fought in magnificent fashion 
and General Eisenhower, balancing the situation between 
his two commanders, gave them both the fairest opportunity 
to realize their full strength and qualities. 

Let no one lend themselves to the shouting of mischief 
makers when issues of this momentous consequence are being 
successfully decided by sword. Unless it should be thought 


that the British Commonwealth and the Empire are not 
playing their part in the battle on the Continent or in the 
general war, let me give a few facts and figures. 

We are maintaining, at the present time, in the field 
and in our garrisons, the equivalent of upwards of one hun- 
dred divisions, apart from the vast Navy and Air Force. 
Many of these, of course, are not mobile, but sixty-seven of 
them are at the front and in constant or frequent contact 
with the enemy, fighting unceasingly on three separate fronts 
in northwest Europe, in Italy and in Burma. 

Of all troops landed in France, losses sustained in fighting 
by British Empire and United States troops have been very 
level in proportion to the number engaged. Of course, there 
are over twice as many American troops on the Western 
Front as there are troops of the British Commonwealth and 
we have, in fact, lost half as many as our American Allies. 
If you take killed only, British and Canadians have lost a 
larger proportion than the United States, heavy though the 
United States losses are. 

We have taken measures which I announced some weeks 
ago to keep our armies up to full strength, whatever losses 
may be, and also to reinforce our divisions. I wish they were 
more numerous, by supplementary units, brigades and so 
forth. We shall feel it necessary to make this demand for 
movement toward and into battle of about a quarter million 
additional men to be drawn from every possible source with- 
in the next few months. Not only men but women in the 
combatant sphere of AA batteries will be needed. No women 
will go but as volunteers. 


“To THE ENp, However Stormy” 


In the United States also extraordinary measures have 
been taken. Let the Germans dismiss from their minds any 
idea that losses or setbacks of the kind we have witnessed 
will turn us from our purpose. We shall go on to the end, 
however stormy it may be, and for myself, I do not hesitate 
today to give my own opinion, not dissenting from the 
experts with whom I am living in constant contact, that the 
decisive breaking of this German offensive in the west is 
more likely to shorten this war than to lengthen it. 

We must regard von Rundstedt’s attack as an effort to 
dislocate and, if possible, rupture the tremendous onslaught 
across the Rhine and the Siegfried Line for which the Anglo- 
American armies have been preparing. The Germans, no 
doubt, hoped to throw out of gear, before the onslaught of 
the Russian armies from the east, this main stroke from the 
west. 

They have certainly lost heavily in their efforts. They 
have cast away a large portion of the flower of their last 
armies. ‘They have made a slight and ineffectual dent on 
the long front. The question they will be asking themselves 
is whether they have at this heavy price delayed appreciably 
the general advance of the armies of the west beyond the 
period when it had been planned. That is the question which 
no doubt German headquarters today are anxiously asking 
themselves. 

I have always hesitated to speak at all about the military 
future, but it is my hope and belief that by this violent 
attack, by which they have lost perhaps double what they 
have inflicted, they have in no wise delayed, or still less 
averted, the doom that is closing in upon them from the west. 


ContTINUoUs ACTION NEEDED 


Harsh as it may sound to us—a terrible thing to say, 
dealing with flesh and blood—it is to our interest and to the 
American interest that the whole Western Front and air 
everywhere in every theater at all possible flying time should 
be in continuous action against the enemy, burning and 
bleeding his strength away at every opportunity and on all 
occasions, if we are to bring these horrors to an end. 
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I think it not a necessarily bad thing and possibly a good 
thing if large parts of the Western Front were thrown into 
counter battles in open country in the forests and undula- 
tions and hills of Ardennes rather than that all our troops 
should be compelled to advance at this season of the year 
across great rivers and seas of mud and against lines of 
concrete fortifications. It suited the Allies that there should 
be as much fighting as possible in open country rather than 
that the whole front should be a crunching up of pillboxes. 

In short, as I see it, the Germans have made a violent 
and costly sortie which has been repulsed with heavy slaugh- 
ter and they have expended in their endeavor forces which 
they cannot replace against the enemy, who has already more 
than replaced every loss that he has sustained. These Ger- 
man forces are needed now not only to support the German 
front in the west but even more to fill the awful rents which 
have been torn in their Eastern line by the magnificent on- 
slaught of the whole main Russian armies along the entire 
front from the Baltic to Budapest. Marshal Stalin is very 
punctual. He would rather be before his time than late in 
combination with the Allies. I cannot attempt to set limits 
to the superb and titanic events which we are now witnessing 
or their reactions in every theater. 

I can only say that it is certain that the whole Eastern 
and Western Fronts and the long front in Italy where 
twenty-seven German divisions are still held by no more 
than their number will now be kept henceforward in con- 
stant flame until the final climax is reached. 

The advance of the enormous forces of Soviet Russia 
across Poland and elsewhere into Germany or into German 
territory must produce consequences of a character and of 
a degree about which the wisest and most far-sighted proph- 
ets will reserve their opinion until the results are known. 


Our Puivippine Batries CIrep 


Simultaneously with the battle of the Ardennes another 
battle almost as great has been fought by the United States 
in the Philippines at the other side of the world. The Philip- 
pines and the Ardennes—two vast military episodes—have 
been proceeding simultaneously. 

When we think of the distances to be traversed in the 
Pacific and the vast consumption of shipping and war ma- 
terials entailed, of the mighty fleets and air forces engaged, 
as well as large armies convoyed and supplied in every de- 
tail, we must marvel at the triumphant military strength of 
the United States, now roused from its peaceful, free and 
easy life against its desires, to become the greatest military 
force in the world. 

We may also marvel at the folly of those treacherous 
schemers in Japan who so wantonly called out against them 
this incredible manifestation of armed power. 

General MacArthur’s recovery of the Philippines, which 
is in full progress many months before it was expected, is 
a fearful warning to the Japanese of their impending defeat 
and ruin. We offer our congratulations to General Mac- 
Arthur and Admiral Nimitz for the increasing success and 
speed of their mighty combined operations. 

I cannot pass from this subject without mentioning a loss 
we have sustained, and I certainly have sustained, of my 
representative with General MacArthur, Lieut. Gen. Lums- 
den, one of our distinguished and accomplished officers, the 
man who from the very beginning of the war and from the 
first contact with the enemy brought the armored car back 
into popularity and usage with the troops from which it had 
been believed to have been thrown out. He was killed on 
the port side of the bridge of an American ship approaching 
Luzon by the bomb which Admiral [Sir Bruce] Fraser, 
himself Commander in Chief of our Navy there, who hap- 


pened to be there as a spectator, only escaped by the accident 
of a few seconds because of the place he took his position. 


BurMA CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDING 


There has been high loss among our high commanders. 
In Air Marshal [Sir Trafford Leigh] Mallory and Admiral 
Sir Bertram Ramsay we lost two out of three commanders in 
chief of the expedition across the Channel, Field Marshal 
Montgomery being the only survivor of the three. 

There is one other campaign on which we and India have 
expended immense efforts and where good fortune has at- 
tended us: the advance of the Fourteenth Army, the for- 
gotten army, no, not forgotten, watched carefully, its move- 
ments ever attended by our thoughts. The advance of the 
Fourteenth Army, in harmony with the Chinese on the 
north flank, has carried the fight against the Japanese in 
Burma at some points almost 200 miles forward from 
Imphal. 

Now is the time when all the fierce fighting at these places 
last year is reaping its reward. The stuffing was beaten out 
of Japanese troops in terrific conflicts in which we had very 
heavy losses, 14,000 men at least of British, Indian and 
others, and in which far larger tolls, as we have told the 
House, were taken by disease. 


On THE RoAp To MANDALAY 


But now it is reaping its reward. I had always dreaded 
this new campaign this year in Burma on account of the 
heavy toll of disease which marching through the jungle 
exacts, not only from British but also from Indian, West and 
East African troops, fighting there with great distinction. 
I dread it for that reason and also for the unimaginable 
difficulties of supply through all those hundreds of miles of 
gorges from India, where every bridge and culvert is swept 
away by torrential rains, where rivers rise twenty to thirty 
feet in a few hours, and over which means of communication 
are so primitive and scanty. I had always dreaded this new 
campaign but, nevertheless, it was necessary to initiate it 
in order that, having rid Burma of the invader, the large 
forces there should acquire their mobility to act in the final 
stages of war. 

Moreover, obstinate prolongation of the war in Europe 
necessarily delayed movement to the East of many reinforce- 
ments of all kinds of soldiers, aircraft and vessels of all the 
many different kinds we use in amphibious operations. Al! 
were delayed, although Admiral Mountbatten had been led 
to count upon them. First things have to come first. 

But in spite of these disappointments, he and his daunt 
less armies have made greater advances than were required 
or expected of them up to the present, but directions of the 
High Command were given on the basis of large reinforce 
ments and they may well be described as now on the road to 
Mandalay—though, I think, from a different direction. 

This reference to the Fourteenth Army, moreover, takes 
no account of the important capture of Akyab, on the coast, 
with its airfield. The place for which, alone, a considerable 
expedition at one time seemed necessary has now been 
picked up out of hand by troops of the Fourteenth Army. | 
have covered, as far as I can and propose to do this afternoon, 
different military theatres of war in which His Majesty's 
forces, in all their elements, drawn from every part of the 
British Empire, are contending without one moment ceasing 
or slackening of effort. 


Cuiincs To FuLL SurrENDER 
At a time like this it is necessary to concentrate with 
clarity and command of mental perseverance upon the most 
practical issues with which we are confronted and upon 
which we hope and believe we are in accord with our prin- 
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cipal Allies. What, for instance, should be our attitude 
toward the terrible foe with whom we are grappling? Should 
it be unconditional surrender or should we make some ac- 
commodation with them for a negotiated peace, leaving them 
free to regather their strength for the lengthy struggle after 
a few uneasy years? 

‘Lhe principle of unconditional surrender was proclaimed 
by the President of the United States at Casablanca and I 
endorsed it there and then on behalf of this country. | am 
sure it was right at the time when it was used, when many 
things hung in the balance against’ us and which are all 
decided in our favor now. Should we then modify this dec- 
laration which we made in days of our comparative weak- 
ness and lack of success now that we have reached a period 
of mastery and power? I am clear nothing should induce us 
to abandon the principle of unconditional surrender and 
enter into any form of negotiations with Germany or Japan 
in whatever guise such suggestions may present themselves, 
until the act of unconditional surrender has been formally 
accepted. 

But, the President of the United States, and 1, in your 
name, have repeatedly declared that enforcement of uncondi- 
tional surrender upon the enemy in no way relieves the vic- 
torious powers of all their obligations to humanity or of their 
duties as civilized and Christian nations. I read somewhere 
that when the ancient Athenians on one occasion overpowered 
the tribe of Pelopennese which had wrought them great in- 
jury by base treacherous means, and when they had the army 
herded on the beach naked for slaughter, they forgave them 
and set them free, and they said this was not done because 
they were men. It was done because of the nature of man. 


Cuarity Nor Forsworn 


Similarly, in this temper, we may now say to our foes that 
we demand unconditional surrender, but you know how strict 
are moral limits within which our action is confined. We are 
not extirpators of natiens or butchers of peoples. We make 
no bargain with you. We accord you nothing as your right. 
Abandon your resistance unconditionally. We remain bound 
by our customs and our nature. 

There is another reason why abnegation of the principle of 
unconditional surrender would be most important at the pres- 
ent time—it being by no means inconsistent with or contra- 
dictory to that which I have just given. We should have to 
discuss with the enemy while they still remain with arms 
in their hands all the painful details of settlement which their 
indescribable crimes have made necessary to the future safety 
of Europe and the world. 

And so it will go on. Great effort pulsating from the heart 
of this small island caught up again over the vast scope of 
commonwealth and empire shall not die away with long 
fatigue and monotonies and wearisome trials which this war 
imposes, not only on men who fought but on men and women 
who stav at home and give of all they have to soldiers at the 
front. We have reached the sixty-fifth month of the war 
and its weight hangs heavy upon us. No one knows what 
stresses are wrought on his friends and himself these days 
by this long persistence of strain quite above the ordinary, 
normal life of human society. 


“Let Us Be or Goop CHEER” 


Let us be of good cheer, for both in the west and in the 
east overwhelming forces are ranged on our side. Military 
victory may be distant. It will certatnly be costly, but it can 
no longer be in doubt. Physical and scientific forces which 
our foes hurled on us in early years have changed sides and 


the British Commonwealth, the United States and the Soviet 


Union undoubtedly possess the power to beat down to the 
ground in dust and ashes the prodigious might of warmaking 
nations and conspiracies which assailed us. But, as sense of 
mortal peril has passed from our side to that of our cruel 
foes, they gain the stimulus of despair and we tend to lose 
the bond of combined self-preservation—or we are in danger 
of losing it. 

There is, therefore, demanded from us all the moral and 
intellectual impulse of unity and a clear conception and defi- 
nition of a joint purpose sufficient to overbear the fleeting 
reinforcement which our enemies will derive from the realiza- 
tion of their forlorn condition. 

Can we produce that complete unity and impulse in time 
to achieve a decisive military victory with the least possible 
prolongation of the world’s misery, or must we fall into the 
jabber and babel of discord while victory is still unattained ? 

This seems to me the supreme question both of the hour 
and of the age, for often have great combinations almost 
attained success and then at the last moment cast it away. 
Very often by the trials and sacrifices of armies they have 
reached the conference table only to cast away what had been 
gained. Very often eagles have been squalled down by 
parrots. Very often, in particular, have the people of this 
island, indomitable in adversity, tasted the hard-won cup of 
success only to cast it away. 


THe Most Grave MoMENT 


1, therefore, consider this the most grave moment to address 
the House and it is one which requires the members of every 
party, and all parties have the credit of our war effort. 
There is no monopoly to be flung from side to side in some 
future party dispute. We are all in this for good or ill; we 
all go through it together. 

Very often, I say, these troubles have arisen and at the 
moment of success, at the period when no one can doubt what 
the ultimate result will be, it is the duty of every party to 
rouse itself to the highest sense of opportunity and obligation 
and to the service which this House has already rendered to 
the cause of freedom. 

This, when restated in detail, might well become a greater 
obstacle to the end of the struggle than the broad generaliza- 
tion which the term unconditional surrender implies. The 
(Germans know perfectly well how these matters stand in gen- 
eral. Several countries have already surrendered uncondi- 
tionally to victorious Allies, or have surrendered to Russia, to 
Britain or to the United States. 

Already there is tolerable life appointed for their peoples. 
Take Finland—take Italy—their peoples are not being mas- 
sacred or enslaved. On the contrary, so far as Italy is con- 
cerned there are moments when one has almost wondered 
whether it was they who had unconditionally surrendered to 
us or we who unconditionally surrendered to them. 

This, at least, I can say on behalf of the United Nations, 
to Germany: “If you surrender now, nothing you will have 
to endure after the war will be comparable to what you are 
otherwise going to suffer during 1945.” 

Peace, though based on unconditional surrender, will bring 
to Germany and Japan immense and immediate alleviation of 
suffering and agony which now lies before them. 

We Allies are no monsters, but faithful men, trying to 
carry forward the light of the world, trying to raise from 
bloody welter and confusion, in which mankind is now 
plunged, the structure of peace, of freedom, of justice and of 
law—which system shall be an abiding and lasting shelter at 
last for all. 

That’s how I venture to set before the House today the 
grave issue of unconditional surrender. 
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Poticy Towarp SATELLITES 

I now come to the second of the main questions which lie 
before us, namely, what principle—I’ve already dealt with 
this in broad applications to Greece, Yugoslavia and Italy— 
should guide us in regard to countries which we and our 
Allies have liberated, and also in regard to German satellite 
States which are, in one way or another, working their ardu- 
ous passage home. 

Here, I can, of course, only speak of Britain and its special 
responsibility. The expression “power politics” has lately 
been used in criticism against us in some quarters. I would 
anxiously have asked the question “What are power politics?” 

I know some of our friends across the water so well that I 
am sure I can always speak frankly without causing offense. 

Is having a Navy twice as big as anybody else’s in the world 
power politics? Is having the largest air force in the world 
with bases in every part of the world power politics? Is 
having all the gold in the world power politics? If so we are 
certainly not guilty of this offense. I am very sorry to say 
that they are luxuries far away from us. 

I am, therefore, greatly indebted to my friend, the illustri- 
ous President of the United States, four times summoned by 
popular vote to the headship of the most powerful community 
in the world, for his definition of power politics. With that 
marvelous gift which he has of bringing troublesome issues 
down to earth and reducing them to the calm level of ordi- 
nary life, the President declared in his recent message to Con- 
gress that power politics was misuse of power. I am sure 
I can say on behalf of all parties in the House that we are 
absolutely in agreement with the President. 


Have “SacriFICceD EVERYTHING” 


We go further. We define our position with even more 
precision. We have sacrificed everything in this war. We 
shall emerge from it for the time being more stricken and 
impoverished than any other victorious country. 

The United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth are 
the only unbroken force which declared war on Germany of 
its own free will. We declared war not for any ambition of 
material advantage but for the sake of our obligation to do 
our best for Poland against German aggression, in which 
aggression, it must in fairness be stated, our preservation was 
involved. 

After the defeat of France in June, 1940, for more than a 
year we stood alone. We kept nothing back in blood or 
effort or treasure from what has now become the common 
cause of more than thirty nations. We seek no territory; we 
covet no oilfields; we demand no bases for forces of air or of 
sea. We are an ancient Commonwealth dwelling and wish- 
ing to dwell at peace within our own habitations. We do not 
set ourselves up in the stigma of rivalry or might with any 
other community in the world. We stand on our own rights. 


We are prepared to defend them. But we do not intrude 
for our advantage upon the rights of any friendly country 
in the world, great or small. We have given and shall con- 
tinue to give everything we have. 

We ask nothing in return except that consideration and 
respect which are our due, and if that is denied us, we would 
still have good conscience. Let none, therefore, in our coun- 
try and Commonwealth or in the outside world misname or 
traduce our motives. 

Our attentions no doubt are subject to small error, but 
our actions, in small things as in great, are disinterested, lofty 
and true. I repulse these challenges, wherever they come 
from, that Britain and the British Empire is a selfish and 
designing nation, obsessed with the dark schemes of European 
intrigue, or of expansion. We refute these aspersions whether 
they come from our best friends or our worst foes. 

Let us march forward against the enemy, and for the rest, 
let all men here and in all countries search their hearts de- 
voutedly as we shall continue to do. 


Must Watcu Arr AND WATER 


I have tried as well as I can to cover, in a time which is 
unconscienably long for a speech but ludicrously short for the 
subject—the more prominent features of the World War. 1 
will just add that we must keep our eye on jet-propelled 
fighter aircraft, on V-rockets and above all upon a renewed 
submarine menace, the U-boat menace. 

No doubt there are other dangers too, but taking the posi- 
tion as a whole I have never at any time been able to present 
a more confident statement to the House of ever-growing 
might and ascendancy of the United Nations or of the mili- 
tary solidarity of the three great Allies. 

Political misunderstandings and difficulties of an essentially 
minor rank undoubtedly confront us. That is why I was so 
glad to hear the President state in public on Tuesday that 
he was almost immediately starting to meet me and Marshal 
Stalin somewhere or other and quite soon. 

The Foreign Secretary and I, with our military and tech- 
nical advisers, will be present without fail at the rendezvous 
and when the roll is called up yonder, we'll be there. 

I have great hopes of this conference, because it comes at 
a moment when a good many moulds can be set out to re- 
ceive a great deal of molten metal and also at a moment when 
a direct advance may be made toward larger problems which 
will confront the victors and, above all, an advance to that 
world organization upon which, as we all know, the salva- 
tion of our harassed generation and the world depends. 

We shall enter into all these tasks with your sympathy and 
with the confidence of your support, and whatever happens 
the British nation and Commonwealth may rest assured that 
the Union Jack of freedom will forever fly from the white 
cliffs at Dover. 


Education For Social Reconstruction 


THE DISCIPLINES OF DEMOCRACY HAVE BEEN IGNORED 
By B. C. B. TIGHE, Principal, Fargo Senior High School, 


Chairman of the Commission on Se »ndary Education of the North Central Association 
Delivered before the Department of Higher Education of North Dakota Education 


Association, Fargo, N 


PTIMISTS may ask, why should society be recon- 
structed? Are we not in this age of unparalleled 
material advancement and hedonistic philosophy al- 

ready on the way to the millennium? Is not the application 
of hedonism to our outmoded educational procedures, they 
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ask, certain to make possible the Utopia which has been the 
dream of dreamers and the ignis fatuus of the ages? What 
evidences of decay they continue, are now apparent in the 
social structure of America? 

Records show that for many years even before the out- 
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break of the first World War there were signs of disin- 
tegration in our social order, many of which though not 
new, were nevertheless becoming more and more a threat 
to the welfare of the body politic. Intolerances of many 
kinds were growing apace. Racial, religious, economic and 
political lines were drawn, thus engendering personal and 
group animosities of sufficient intensity to prevent or make 
impossible the unification of nationals for the advancement 
and support of American ideals. 

Then too, ever since the beginning of this century certain 
liberal philosophies of life involving radical educational 
theories have been in vogue. These fantastic philosophical 
vaporings which would divorce education and educational 
procedures from the necessity of recognizing that individuals 
must become adjusted to many situations in an objective 
world, have contributed not a little to the decline of satis- 
factory human relations and the impairment of long recog- 
nized moral standards of behavior. The Herbartian theory 
of interest or nothing imported from Germany by a few 
voung Americans in the latter part of the past century has 
brought forth, with John Dewey’s cultivation, a harvest with 
many cockles to be plucked by judicious servants who are 
aware of the Hegelian doctrine of effort and the fallacy of 
relying too helplessly on pleasure and interest alone, much 
of which is purely transitory and fortuitous. 

Let us, however, for the moment lay aside the examination 
of the forces that may have contributed to the present state 
of deterioration in the character of our society and observe 
the nature of the social phenomena which characterizes the 
present era, As one compares the various forces of modern 
social excesses with those which prevailed during the slow 
death of the Roman Empire, he finds it not easy to distinguish 
between what historians have named as causes for the decline 
and fall of that empire and what prevails today in most 
parts of the world. Barbarities, ruthlessness, intemperance, 
rapine, sex excesses, literary corruption, robbery, murder, 
lynching, alcoholism, wars of extermination, race suicide, 
aynosticism, deism, paganism, juvenile and adult immorality, 
the degradation of family life, in fact any and all forms of 
unrestrained vices and beliefs flourish in our time even with 
more license and abandon than they did when the pagan em- 
perors Nero, Caligula and Marcus Aurelius enslaved and 
terrorized the conquered peoples of Rome. Were Gibben, 
the historian, alive today he might find ample justification 
for writing another historical classic entitled ““The Rise and 
Fall of Twentieth Century Civilization.” 

We are told that this is an age of realism. It should there- 
fore be interpreted by the stern facts of reality. Let no un- 
balanced optimist nor gushing sentimentalist with the desire 
to please, tell this generation that all is well. The list of 
malignant social ills are all too numerous and apparent to 
require proof of their existence. Even before this devastating 
war broke with unprecedented fury upon a world of unwar- 
ranted optimism and materialistic smugness, social conditions 
had begun to decay but the advent of the present world cata- 
clysm has greatly intensified the decomposition. 

We find, therefore, that education which assumes to keep 
the torch of enlightenment aflame has a very great task to 
accomplish in the reconstruction years to follow the close of 
the present war. Institutions of higher learning are under 
the necessity of seriously evaluating their curriculum to de- 
termine if possible what changes are necessary to provide 
courses of study appropriate to the needs of our present revo- 
lutionary period and later to the support of a world order. 
You will note that I distinguish between education during 
the war and education following the war. In brief, I should 
say that war time education should insure mass production 
and military efficiency first, and education for civic compe- 


tence and culture as such, second. I do not mean that culture 
is any less important during a world emergency than at other 
times but during such a time our energies must be directed 
to the means of self-preservation. 

After the present crisis has passed college education must 
recognize at least three major objectives: 

First, that the veterans of this war must be given training 
according to their understanding and suited to their voca- 
tional or professional needs. 

Second, that the education of the many in the liberal arts 
according to their respective capacities and aims in life is 
essential to intelligent democratic participation in national 
and world affairs. 

Third, that the introduction of new courses of study in 
logic, ethics and philosophy designed to equip men and women 
with the power to think rationally, to conduct themselves 
morally, and to recognize the meaning of life and the neces- 
sity for the improvement of human relations, is imperative. 

We have, both in our secondary schools and our colleges, 
accepted either directly or by implication the false premise 
that vocational efficiency and attainment of knowledge as 
such, divorced in part or entirely from ethical or moral 
instruction, would in some unknown manner suffice to sus- 
tain democracy and the institutions of democracy. We have 
too largely ignored the advice of our founding fathers who 
in Article 3 of the Ordinance of 1787 declared as follows: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged,” and our 
failure to educate adequately in religious and moral princi- 
ples has opened the way to the growth of materialistic 
ideologies, which the founders of our Republic feared. Not 
only have we neglected to teach and to train in fundamentals 
of ethical behavior but what is even worse we have instead 
subscribed to dangerous educational doctrines advanced by 
professional sensationalists. Contemporary experimentalists 
would have teachers open the floodgates of desires, drives 
and impulses regardless of the dire moral consequences that 
inevitably must follow. Discipline or the direction of human 
behavior has been thoroughly discounted by these modernists 
or pragmatists who stand for all out liberty of action and 
of thought. They glorify interest, expression and election 
for these lead to satisfactions which, they insist, must 
accompany all educational experiences. The general ap- 
proval of this modernistic philosophy by the professors has 
caused it to filter down into the elementary and secondary 
schools. In these schools this idea that everyone should be 
happy, free and unfettered by disciplinary imperatives and 
moral prescriptives has met with much favor in professional 
circles as it reduces the administrative load and contributes 
to the ease with which laissez-faire systems of administration 
can be inaugurated and perpetuated. 

Proponents of contemporary education cite the success 
of our military forces on the land and sea and in the air. 
They know that our soldiers, sailors, and air men are the 
most valorous in the world and that for purposes of self- 
defense in time of war that our American youth have the 
courage, abandon, and sangfroid necessary to meet and con- 
quer the enemy. In fact, on the battle fronts, restraint so 
necessary as the basis of peace-time social amenities and 
culture might even prove to be a liability. But there, only 
the law of the jungle applies, for physical survival is the 
primordial drive that impels defensive action, even to the 
extent of brutality. War, however, must always be con- 
sidered as an abnormality in human behavior and education 
must therefore be geared to the normal or peace-time needs 
of society. 

Colleges and universities have the very important re- 
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sponsibility of developing, preserving and ‘perpetuating a 
culture designed to support a democratic civilization based 
on an ethical, moral and humanitarian ideology. In the days 
of reconstruction ahead, secondary schools and colleges must 
assume a larger degree of control, intelligently administered, 
over the lives of their students. 

In 1776 Adam Smith brought out his famous treatise 
called the “Wealth of Nations” in which he developed the 
rather naive but plausible thesis known in history as the 
laissez-faire theory of government. In brief, Smith advo- 
cated little or no governmental control in economic affairs. 
His opinion was that certain natural laws would control 
the problems of production and distribution in an equitable 
manner. Events, since the days of Adam Smith have proven 
that in the inter-action of modern economic forces his theory 
was unsound and unsuited to the complexities of competitive 
mass production, 

Smith’s counterpart in the field of education is to be 
found in the person of John Dewey whose doctrines in- 
trigued and anaesthetized so many in the field of education 
for the greater part of this century. Like Smith, Dewey 
has appealed to the imagination of many followers but his 
philosophy in general may be summed up as a philosophy 
permitting a very great freedom of expression with minimum 
demands upon mental discipline and moral restraint. In 
fact, Dewey’s philosophy has been the inciting element in 
the inauguration of many so-called progressive innovations 
in modern educational procedures. The one best known is 
the now rehabilitated Progressive Education Association 
which not long since not only decided to change its name 
to “American Education Fellowship” but also to change 
its policies. Dewey's philosophy in support of incidentalism 
and hedinism has also been responsible in a large measure 
for the many laissez-faire systems of school administration 
which prevail in elementary, secondary and higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

Before society can be satisfactorily reconstructed, those 
who are responsible for the maintenance of true educational 
standards must prove their right to occupy the high places 
in their profession by positive and dynamic leadership. They 
must have courage to insist upon the restoration of the lost 
prestige of their institutions by demanding and securing a 
better brand of citizenship than commonly displayed by 


students generally when off the campus. In other words, 
school administrators must train their students in the fine 
art of cultured human behavior and then see that they prac- 
tice that art voluntarily or by direction if necessary as long 
as they are under institutional guidance. 

Colleges and universities then have greater tasks ahead. 
Out of a heterogeneous generation of youth, blighted in pur- 
pose and character by the terrific impact of war, miracles 
must be wrought. Human behavior must be evaluated by 
the colleges and when found wanting, it must be restored 
to a normal and moral tone. College authorities can no 
longer be passivists and view the corruption in the passing 
human parade with impotent complacency. 

Finally, we are in the midst of a gargantuan debauch 
in which the slogan of the nations is “destroy.” Nothing 
is sacred. Destruction of life, culture and wealth has been 
and is the daily task of the warring factions. But soon the 
morning after the day of dissipation will dawn and wealth, 
ideologies, morals and men must then be reconstructed. Out 
of the rubble of 20th century destruction, a civilized world 
may yet be built through education, which, obviously must 
disassociate itself from philosophies of paganism, skepticism, 
scientific materialism, and economic determinism, philoso- 
phies which even before the war had made their contribution 
to the deterioration of society. 

In this necessary process of physical, mental and moral 
reconstruction, the college must awaken not only to its 
opportunities but to its responsibilities to develop a higher 
type of citizenship and more exemplary leadership than the 
present generation of college trainees demonstrates. Knowl- 
edge alone is not enough. Knowledge is valuable only to the 
extent that it enables its possessor to function more efficiently 
as an artisan and more exemplary as a citizen of the republic. 
College authorities must call for and demand if necessary 
the disciplines of democracy which have too long been ig- 
nored by laissez-faire administrators for reasons not always 
professionally ethical. The future of civilization depends 
upon an honest evaluation of the present college curricula 
and a recognition of the fact that self-discipline which mod- 
ernistic theorists have so eloquently held forth to be the 
corner stone of democracy must be augmented or supple- 
mented by the demands of an objective world. 


The Voice of France Will Be Heard 


A POWER IN VICTORY, WORLD ORGANIZATION OR PEACE 


By GENERAL CHARLES DE GAULLE, Leader of the Provisional French Government 
New Year's Address to the French People, Paris, France, January 1, 1945 


YEAR has gone by of: which history will say that 
it was one of the greatest through which France 
has lived. This does not mean that our country 
appeared in all her power this year. During these twelve 
long months, she was a country tortured by the enemy, 
ravaged by battles, disrupted in her means of existence and 
production. But a determined country, with confidence in 
herself, and master of her own destiny, has reappeared 
between the Atlantic and the Rhine. Just as a man, who 
arising after a serious accident, ascertains whether he is 
injured, attempts to walk, and then regains his strength 
and balance, we also have taken stock of the situation. We 
have been wounded but are standing upright. 
Before us is the enemy, who in the west, east and south 


has gradually retreated, but an enemy who is still threaten- 
ing, who has stiffened up in a last outburst of rage. During 
the course of 1945, he will play all of his trump cards 
lavishly. 

France weighs the new trials which this tenacity implies 
for herself and her Allies. But France understands that 
fate is again giving her a chance to have access,—through 
an increasing war effort—to the eminent place which has 
been hers for many centuries, and which she must retain 
for herself and others—the place of a power without whom 
nothing can be decided, neither victory, world organization 
nor peace. For, in spite of the losses we have suffered, the 
internment of 2 and a half million men, the destruction 
of our factories and means of transportation, the cruel 
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shortage of raw materials, we have begun to re-form a great 
army, called upon to play a major part in the decisive task 
of the war. 

Every Frenchman who thinks of the conditions under 
which we are living, can see the hard effort for organiza- 
tion, and the competence and discipline which are needed 
for such an undertaking from the highest to the lowest ranks 
of the hierarchy. 

I once before said, and now repeat that the government 
has drawn up a plan, is following it, and will carry it 
through. 

After the splendid forces, who are now waging the battle 
for Alsace, were organized in Africa, after they took part 
in the battles of the Mediterranean, Normandy, Paris and 
Lorraine; after the incorporation of the magnificent youth 
who fought for liberation on this territory in the very midst 
of the enemy; measures for calling up classes and mobilizing 
them have begun in the Metropole. All this, of course, is linked 
with the progressive possibilities for arms and equipment 
which are provided by our own factories and by Allied help. 
Concerning this, | am happy to announce that cooperation 
is assured us for arming a great number of new units within 
satisfactory periods of time. Until the total defeat of the 
enemy and the permanent establishment of French security 
on the Rhine, no day will pass without our sword growing 
heavier. Victory will find France in the front rank with her 
weapons in her hand. 

Victory will find France free. Except for the necessary 
restrictions of war, each Frenchman and each Frenchwoman 
has recovered possession of his or her identity, and the pos- 
sibility of thinking, saying and believing what he or she 
pleases. Our people, the collectivity of 42 million French 
men and women, will again begin to exercise their right 
to vote. Unless the circumstances of war oppose this, the 
municipal and departmental elections will be held next 
spring. Of course, these elections will be temporary, and 
will be valid only until the return of those who are absent. 
These elections will take place in a spirit of human dignity 
and freedom of opinions, which must mark the choice of 
citizens in a nation like ours, accustomed to democracy, and 
all the more resolved to recover it since she suffered so 
greatly from having lost it. The elections will be held under 
the aegis of a single protection—that of the Republican 
State which is exercised by the Government and its appointed 
and responsible representatives. 

But while she is being reborn to the life of free countries, 
the French Nation is struggling in the midst of many difh- 
culties concerning production and trade. It is useless to 
enumerate the obstacles. It would be no less vain to pretend 
to have a transcendant secret, which would make it possible 
to surmount them when and how we wished. The country’s 
economic activity will be reborn only little by little—as 
transportation, the distribution of energy, and the importa- 


tion of raw materials gradually improve—and as our soil 
ceases to be the battlefield of nations. 

I have reasons to believe that 1945 will bring slow but 
constant progress. In particular, next spring will see the 
return to our ports of a considerable number of ships which 
will be loaded more exclusively with troops, armaments, 
ammunition and military food supplies. 

Today we must avail ourselves of what we have by mak- 
ing the most of it and by bravely bearing restrictions and 
shortages. But it is our duty to create a true and sincere 
atmosphere of cooperation in the effort of national initiative 
among those who are participating in the sacred task of 
French production—business heads, engineers, workers, and 
peasants. We must continue as we have begun, seriously 
and firmly a certain number of basic reforms which corre- 
spond to the necessities of modern economy and of social 
progress. The supreme effort for Victory, freedom and re- 
birth necessitates the unity of all Frenchmen—a sincere and 
fraternal unity—not the kind one speaks of, but the kind 
one practices. 

In the war which has been lasting for 30 years, it is only 
too easy for each one to discover the errors and faults 
of others. Except for an infinitesimal number of unfortunate 
people who knowingly preferred the enemy’s triumphs to the 
Victory of France and who must be fairly punished by the 
justice of the state, the great mass of French people desired 
only the welfare of the Nation, even though some of them 
sometimes went astray on the road. 

In view of all that remains to be done to save ourselves, 
reestablish ourselves, and strengthen ourselves, internal dis- 
cords, quarrels, and insults are unjust and harmful. In the 
French community, all Frenchmen, peasants, workers, the 
middle class—as it was once called—trightists, moderates, 
or leftists, have their place and must retain it. There are 
not too many of us to reconstruct war-torn France. 

At the moment when the year of liberation fades into a 
year of power, let the thoughts of the 106 million men and 
women of France and the Empire unite loyally and fra 
ternally in trust; let their thoughts go toward our soldiers, 
sailors and aviators who are proving our country’s glory; 
let them not forget the Allies who are suffering and fighting 
as we are, for the same cause; let them find in their sadness 
the dear, brave men who were taken prisoner by the enemy, 
each one of whom holds a share of the honor of the fight 
for France’s future; let them surround the men and women 
who are suffering in silence for their country—mothers in 
mourning, women with empty homes, unhappy children, 
aged parents who are alone, all those whose hearts sadly 
cradle sorrow tonight. 

French men and women, let your thoughts gather over 
France. More than ever, she needs to be loved and served 
by all of us who are her children. Above all, France has 
earned this. 


Cultural Relations 


MEANING IN THE NEW WORLD THAT EXISTS 
By ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 10, 1945 


HERE are not many occasions when a man can begin 
a speech in the definite and foreseeable certainty that 
his audience will be disappointed. You were disap- 
pointed before | opened my mouth: you had expected to 


hear the President of the United States and instead you 
are obliged to listen to an Assistant Secretary of State. You 
will be even more disappointed before I have finished this 
sentence: you had expected that an Assistant Secretary of 
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State would at least speak like one, whereas I propose to 
speak to you not as an officer of the Department at all but 
as a poet. I feel—and some of you | think will agree with 
me—that mere logic requires it. If poetry is relevant to 
the Department of State in the minds of some who read 
poetry as politicians, then the Department of State must 
certainly have relevance to poetry in the minds of those who 
read it as College Presidents. 

And besides, there are practical reasons. I have been try- 
ing to learn to look at the world as an Assistant Secretary 
of State for twenty-one days—-most of that time without 
either an office or a desk to help me. I have been trying to 
learn to look at the world as a poet for thirty years. How 
a man ought to see the world as an Assistant Secretary of 
State I am not yet certain. But I am very clear in my mind 
how he ought to see it as a poet. He ought to see it not 
with the eye of custom but with the eye of surprise. He 
ought to see, that is to say, what the rest of us merely look 
at and take for granted and therefore do not see. 

It is a difficult skill to acquire—so difficult that few men 
in any time have mastered it. Certainly I make no claim to 
the possession of that true nakedness of eye. But even the 
effort to achieve it produces certain habits of observation 
which have, perhaps, their value. One learns that it is 
dangerous to ignore the obvious or to assume that what is 
said to be obvious really is. Or rather, one learns that it is 
precisely the obvious which, like the familiar word too long 
regarded, may come to look most strange. It is when famil- 
iar things look strange that a man first sees them. 

The obvious thing, for example, to say about the Depart- 
ment of State is that it handles the foreign relations of this 
country. The fact is obvious. It is taken for granted. It is 
true. But is it really true? Where, for instance, have the 
relations of the United States and Great Britain been han- 
dled over the past two or three weeks? In the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Office of course. In the White 
House and in Ten Downing Street. But also, and with 
equal importance—conceivably with far greater importance 
—directly between the American and British peoples through 
the channels of the press and radio with the whole world 
looking on. 

The relations of the American people to the British people 
and of the British people to the American people have been 
under direct and open and public discussion between the 
peoples themselves not only through the editorial exchanges 
set off by the London Economist but through the comments 
of other newspapers on those exchanges, and through the 
comments of the people on the comments of newspapers. 
Moreover, the relations which were under discussion were 
the true and basic relations of the two peoples—the foreign 
relations upon which all other foreign relations depend. 
The question the editor of the Economist proposed for de- 
bate, whether he so intended or not, was the question 
whether the American people arid the British people wish 
to work together or to work apart. There is no need for 
me to point out that that question is the most important 
question bearing upon the relations of our two peoples which 
could possibly be raised. 

The fact that it is a question to which the answer is 
obvious in advance detracts in no way from its significance. 
We learned what we thought about the British in the Battle 
of Britain and the British learned what they thought about 
us during the years when our soldiers were billeted in British 
towns, and during the terrible and gallant weeks when those 
same soldiers, with British soldiers at their side, fought and 
won the battles of Normandy and of France. The ill-tem- 
pered and often irresponsible criticism of the past few weeks 
on the two sides of the Atlantic never touched the basic 


reality of our mutual respect and admiration for each other, 
and the effort to endow those superficial exchanges with 
the importance of a solemn debate on the fundamental issue 
of our willingness to work together was, to put it mildly, 
ill-considered. But the fact remains that the debate did, in 
fact, take place and that the peoples participated in it. 

And the further fact remains that the incident is not 
isolated or peculiar: it is merely more dramatic because 
more dangerous than other instances of the same sort. The 
peoples of the civilized world—what we are accustomed to 
call the civilized world—are engaged in a continuing con- 
sultation through just such public channels of just such fun- 
damental questions of their relations to each other—their 
“foreign relations.” Modern electrical communication has 
created in fact the Parliament of Man of which Tennyson 
dreamed. And the circumstances that it sometimes exists, in 
Carl Sandburg’s phrase, rather as a humiliating reality than 
as a beautiful hope, deprives its existence of none of its mean- 
ing. It is possible to dislike the Parliament of Man: there 
are those certainly who do dislike it—who would like to 
return to the old system of foreign relations conducted ex- 
clusively through the chancelleries in the secret codes. It is 
not possible to ignore it. The Parliament of Man is now 
convened in continuing and constant session without rules 
of order, limitations of debate or privileges of the house 
and those who refuse to take account of its proceedings may 
wake up to find that its proceedings have taken no account 
of them. 

All this, of course, is obvious enough. Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely because it is obvious that I take your time to talk 
about it. Everyone who has given ten minutes to the con- 
sideration of the facts, agrees that modern electrical com- 
munications are capable of altering the social structure of 
the world as modern air transport is capable of altering the 
geography of the world. The difficulty is that the admission 
of that fact is not followed by its recognition as a fact. 
People get used to the new and startling discovery without 
realizing what it is they have discovered. They do not see 
it though they look at it. Indeed, the more often they look 
at it—the more often they agree that it is there—the less they 
recognize it for what it is. 

Air transport is an excellent example. There as Air 
Marshall Bishop has pointed out in his Winged Peace, the 
practical men, the financial experts, the business authorities, 
continue to treat as a theory what is already a condition. 
They refuse to realize that the world of four-hour Atlantic 
hops with all it implies is not a future world to be con- 
structed or not constructed as we choose. It is a world 
which now exists in all its potentialities whether we wish it 
to exist or not—a world we must prepare ourselves to live in. 

The same thing is true of the world of radio transmis- 
sion. Instantaneous intercommunication between peoples— 
between peoples as peoples—is not something we can achieve 
or refuse to achieve as we wish. It is something which exists 
—which exists in all its potentialitiese—now. And which 
we will deal with now. Or fail to deal with. 

We talk too much, as we look toward the future, of the 
new world we would like to create—the new world we 
propose to build. We talk too little and think too little of 
the new world which will exist whether we act to create it 
or not—the new world we have already created by an in- 
vention here, a development there, without altogether fore- 
seeing, and certainly without intending, the total resultant 
consequences of our acts. I believe, for my own part, that 
we will have an opportunity at this war’s end to build the 
world we want—such an opportunity as no generation has 
ever had before us. But I believe also that in building that 
newly imagined world we will have to take account of the 
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world already newly built—the world we say we know but 
have never lived in—the world we cannot escape. 

It is customary to speak of this new world of instantane- 
ous communication and rapid transport as a world shrunk 
and shrivelled in size, a smaller world. But surely, if we 
are to talk in metaphors of that character, the world of air 
transport and radio communication is a world greater in 
size, not smaller in size. It is time, not space, which has 
shrivelled. And in this universe, whatever may be true of 
other universes, the contraction of time in this metaphoric 
sense means of necessity the expansion of space. To enable 
a man to cover four hundred miles instead of four in a single 
hour is to increase by a hundred times the space he can put 
behind him in any given period of time and to increase, 
therefore, in the same possible proportion the spaces of the 
world available to his experience. 

And what is true of transport is even truer of communi- 
cation. A system of communication which is capable of de- 
livering messages around the world almost instantaneously, 
is a system which increases the number and the distribution 
of human beings capable of communicating with each other. 
Indeed, it is precisely this increase in numbers and in dis- 
tribution which gives modern electrical communication its 
principal significance. 

It is miraculous and sometimes important to get an answer 
from Rangoon in a matter of minutes. It is far more of a 
miracle, and infinitely more important to put people every- 
where in the world into common intercommunication with 
each other so that men can speak back and-forth across the 
bands of time and the hours of the day and the positions of 
the sun, whether overhead or underfoot or rising or setting, 
in such a manner that the time, to all of them, is now. 
When, to that miracle of a socially expanded world, is added 
the other and related miracle of mass communication so that 
messages are carried, not to a single listener or to a few cor- 
respondents, but to millions of listeners, millions of readers, 
then the expansion in space accomplished by the contraction 
in time, is obvious indeed. A speech by the President of 
the United States which had once an audience of a few mil- 
lion straggling across the days and even weeks which fol- 
lowed its delivery, has now an audience of hundreds of 
millions at the instant it is spoken or within a few hours 
atter. 

Whether we like it or not we will find ourselves living 
at the War's end in a speaking, listening net of interna- 
tional inter-communication so sensitive and so delicately re- 
sponsive that a whisper anywhere will be heard around the 
eirth. “here is a wonderful story you have all heard of the 
early days of microphones and public address systems—the 
story of the two well-wined gentlemen on one of the great 
trans-Atlantic ships who sat down to tell each other raucous 
stories after luncheon with a small, black, unfamiliar object 
on the table at their elbow. The shudder that went round 
the deck chairs and through the cabins as that unintended 
broadcast howled and boomed from the loudspeakers above 
decks and below was a presage of a world at that time un- 
imagined—-a world that now exists. 

The question, then—the principal question in the field of 
foreign relations in our time—is this: what will we do 
with that world? How will we live in it? How will we 
prevent war and preserve peace and attain the other basic 
objectives of our foreign policy in a world in which the 
substantial foreign relations of peoples are direct relations 
by direct and continuing communication with each other? 
How will we realize the tremendous promise of common 
understanding and mutual confidence which that world 
holds out? How will we avoid its dangers of bickering 
quarrels, whispered suspicions, inspired panics, fear? 





There may be questions of greater importance to the 
future peace of the world than these. If there are I do 
not know them. lf the direct relations of peoples to peoples 
which modern communications permit are relations of under- 
standing and confidence, so that the men and women of the 
world feel each other’s presence and trust each other’s pur- 
poses and believe that the common cause of all the people 
everywhere is peace, then any reasonably intelligent organi- 
zation of the world for peace will work. If, however, the 
direct relations of the peoples with each other are relations 
of doubt and suspicion and misunderstanding then no inter- 
national organization the genius of man can contrive can 
possibly succeed. 

Believers in the people have always felt that if the men 
and women of the world could reach each other across the 
apparatus of their government they would recognize each 
other, and understand each other and find their common 
purpose in each other. It is now technically possible, or all 
but technically possible, to realize that hope, at least so far 
as the industrialized nations of the world are concerned. 
Is it possible to realize it politically and socially also? And 
if so, how ? 

One practical way to answer that question is, of course, 
to deny that the hope has any basis in fact. Which is an- 
other way of denying the belief in the people on which the 
hope is founded. Governments like the Nazi government 
in Germany and the militarist government in Japan have 
no difficulty with the new world of international communi- 
cation. ‘They exclude it so far as their own people are con- 
cerned, and for the rest betray it. Japanese radio sets were 
controlled by law before the war to prevent the reception 
of broadcasts originating outside the Japanese islands, and 
the Nazi leaders made the perversion of radio communica- 
tion a principal instrument for the befuddlement and decep- 
tion of their own people and the beguilement and deception 
of their neighbors. 

For the democratic nations, however, and particularly for 
our own nation which has made the belief in the people 
its deepest and most enduring earthly belief, there is no easy 
escape by suppression or by fraud from the question tech- 
nology has posed for us. Believing in the people, we believe 
necessarily in the people everywhere—not the people of this 
country only or of any other single country but throughout 
the world. We believe, that is to say, in the dignity and 
decency and good will of men as men wherever they are 
free to act and think as men. We have no choice, therefore, 
but to face the question in the terms in which it is asked 
and to make our answer. 

If we believe in the people—in their motives and their 
instincts and their purposes as the people—we believe neces- 
sarily in communication between the peoples. We believe 
in the greatest possible freedom of such communication. 
Freedom of communication, freedom of exchange of ideas, 
is basic to our whole political doctrine. But at the same time 
we cannot help but realize that complete freedom of inter- 
national communication, particularly when that communi- 
cation is instantaneous and has all the emotional urgency 
of immediate and first-known things, can be dangerous also. 
We have seen skillful and dishonest demagogs pervert the 
instruments of international communication to their own 
purposes without the knowledge of their victims. And we 
have seen honest misunderstandings blown up into critical 
issues by ignorance and hysteria. We should be less than 
intelligent and certainly less than realistic if we did not take 
account of these things in deciding how we propose to live 
in the world we shall have to live in. 

To me—and I must repeat again that I am speaking 
here for myself and not as an officer of a department in 
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which I feel myself still strange—to me there is only one 
possible answer to this question from the democratic point 
of view—at least from the democratic point of view as we, 
in this country, hold it. The only possible protection against 
misuse of international communication, or misinterpretation 
of international communication, is not less communication 
but more. 

We cannot exclude communication from this country with- 
out being false to every principle upon which this country 
was founded, and we cannot barricade ourselves against the 
interchange of ideas without implying a mistrust of the 
ability of this people to separate the true ideas from the 
false which would be unworthy of any believer in the propo- 
sition of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln. Let us 
be clear and clean and honest on that point first. No amount 
of metaphoric verbiage will ever obscure the fact that those 
who would keep the knowledge of ideas from the American 
people declare by that action that they do not trust the 
American people to know the true from the false, the decent 
from the vile, the pure from the impure. In a country in 
which the people are sovereign by basic law and the right 
of the people to decide for themselves has been established 
by constitutional guarantee, such a purpose is, in the most 
literal sense, subversive. Until the people decide for them- 
selves, by constitutional procedure, to protect themselves in 
time of peace from the seduction of any man’s words or 
any man’s notions, it hardly lies in the mouths of others to 
protect them from themselves. 

If that is clear—if it is clear that a democratic nation 
cannot protect itself from the risks of modern communica- 
tion by less communication but only by more—the practical 
question for discussion becomes the question how and in 
what way communication between the democratic peoples 
of the world shall be increased and supplemented when it 
is necessary to increase. If we are t_ meet the danger of 
misunderstanding by more understanding, and of ignorance 
by greater knowledge, and of incompleteness by complete- 
ness, how are we to proceed? 

There may be occasions when it will be necessary for some 
agency of government to correct false statements capable 
of doing mischief. It may be desirable under certain circum- 
stances to require the propagators of ideas to identify them- 
selves and take responsibility for their doctrines in interna- 
tional communication as they do in ordinary conversation. 
But by and large the answer to the question of more com- 
munication internationally, like the answer to the question 
of less communication internationally derives, for us at least, 
from the basic principle on which this nation was established. 

Those who believe in the people must believe that if the 
peoples of the world know each other and understand each 
other they will be able to deal with the distortions and the 
lies themselves. What is essential, then, is not to correct 
each mischievous inaccuracy, each intended falsehood, each 
outburst of divisive propaganda. What is essential is to 
see to it that the peoples of the world know each other as 
peoples, that they understand each other as peoples. For if 
they know and if they understand they will fill in the gaps 
for themselves as they have been filling in the gaps for cen- 
turies—for countless generations. ‘They will allow for the 
falsehoods as they have always allowed for them. They 
will trust in common human nature to set things straight. 


The people are wiser over centuries and generations than 
those who think themselves far wiser than the people. They 
have the easy-going, sage, salt, human wisdom of the anony- 
mous proverbs which no man ever signs because no man has 
the right to sign them. All they need to be wise with each 
other is the sense of each other—the human sense of each 
other as human beings. 


It is a curious thing—a thing which will seem curious 
to our successors in this nation—that the phrase we have 
used for this kind of added international information—this 
supplementary and saving information to the peoples about 
each other—is the phrase “cultural relations.” What we 
mean, of course, is something quite different from the popu- 
lar meaning of those words. What we wish the people 
of other countries to know about ourselves, and what we, 
for our part, wish to know about the peoples of other coun- 
tries, is not the condition of culture in the popularly dis- 
torted sense of that term. What we wish to know, and 
what we wish them to know, is something far deeper and 
far wider. We want men and women in other continents 
to know what our life as a people is like, what we value as 
a people, in what we are skilled and in what not skilled— 
our character, our qualities, our beliefs. We want them, 
when they hear or read of this dramatic event or that, to 
think at the same time who we are, what we are like— 
and, therefore, how the event should be interpreted. We 
want them to know our habits of laughing and of not laugh- 
ing so that they will hear not only the words but the tone 
too, and understand it. We want them to have the sense 
of us as men and women as we wish too to have the sense 
of them. Knowledge of all these things is, it is true, a knowl 
edge of culture but it is more than that. It is a knowledge 
of character. It is a knowledge of men. 

Any man who wishes seriously to quarrel with a phrase, 
however, must have a better phrase and I have none to 
offer. I have only the deeply held conviction that the thing 
this phrase intends is, of all the things a democratic govern- 
ment can do to make the new-built world of international 
communication habitable, the most important. 

What is unfortunate about the current designation is its 
suggestion to certain minds that a program of cultural rela- 
tions is a decoration, a frill, an ornament added to the 
serious business of the foreign relations of the United States. 
You gentlemen, who know that a nation’s culture is a na- 
tion’s character, would not so interpret it but others do. 
And when they do, they endanger the best hope this country 
now possesses of preparing the climate of understanding in 
which peace can breathe. The people of the five continents 
and the innumerable islands can only live together peace- 
fully in the close and urgent contact of modern intercom- 
munication, if they feel behind the jangle and vibration of 
the constant words the living men and women. It is our 
principal duty, because it is our principal opportunity, to 
make that sense of living men and women real. Our coun- 
try, with its great institutions of education and of culture, 
is prepared as are few others, to undertake the work that 
must be done. If we will undertake it, believing in it with 
our hearts as well as with our heads, we can create, not 
only peace, but the common understanding which is the 
only guarantee that peace will last. 
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Collaboration Must Be Practical 


AMERICAN GENERALITIES NO ADVANCE OVER ISOLATIONISM 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Chairman, Federal Council of Churches Commission on Just and Durable Peace 


Delivered at the National Study Conference on The Churches and a Just and Durable Peace, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 16, 1945 


F. meet here at a critical time. Happily, we meet 
here not merely as observers, but as a group which 
itself has a certain power to shape the future. 

We have already shown that power in relation to the 
planning of world organization. You will recall that such 
an organization was not one of the original objectives of 
the United Nations. The Atlantic Charter failed to men- 
tion rt. Our Commission, meeting immediately after the 
proclamation of that Charter, initiated the first major effort 
to remedy that omission. The churches followed that lead 
and through conferences like those of Delaware and Prince- 
ton, through denominational and interdenominational mis- 
sions, through study groups, they brought millions of 
Christian citizens to understand the need for organized 
international collaboration. The Protestant churches did 
not, of course, work alone. Notably, there were parallel 
efforts by Catholics and Jews. But the churches repre- 
sented at this Conference did decisively contribute to the 
ground swell of public opinion which moved our political 
leaders to action. 

This is a four year history of significant achievement. It 
is an achievement which shows the influence we can wield. 
But that does not entitle us to relax, with the pleasurable 
feeling that our task is done. The very power that we pos- 
ess attracts to us new and greater responsibilities. At the 
Delaware Conference we said: ‘The United States must 
accept the responsibility for constructive action commen- 
surate with its power and opportunity.” The same prin- 
ciple applies to the Christian forces of this country. We 
too must accept responsibility commensurate with our power 
and opportunity. That is a heavy responsibility. I refer not 
merely to the task of formally completing world organization. 
1 refer above all to the task insuring that such an organiza- 
tion will be a living reality. 

Whether or not an organization will work cannot be 
determined by examining the words that create it. It can 
he determined only by judging, in the light of their current 
practices, what inclination to action the prospective mem- 
hers will bring into it. If we apply that test, it reveals a 
condition that should cause us grave concern. 


When, in March 1943, we issued our “Six Pillars of 
Peace’, we said: “If the United Nations of this war are to 


continue to be united, the time to cement that unity is now”. 
That, we said, was required both to promote victory and to 
provide the foundation indispensable to the building of a 
durable peace. Accordingly, our first and basic Pillar, spoke 
of “continuing” collaboration between the United Nations 
and, in due course, neutral and enemy nations. We were 
confident that, under the impact of common peril, a procedure 
tor collaboration would be found so that the main problem 
of peace would be to perpetuate and universalize a living 
thing. 

For a brief span, our confidence appeared to have been 
tustified. In October 1943 from Moscow, the British, Soviet 
ind American governments issued this official communique: 

“The Conference agreed to set up machinery for ensur- 
ing the closest cooperation between the three Governments 
in the examination of European questions arising as the 


war develops. For this purpose the Conference decided to 
establish in London a European Advisory Commission to 
study these questions and to make joint recommendations 
to the three Governments.” 


That was a momentous decision. It involved recognition, at 
least in relation to Europe, of the proposition that the world 
had become so interdependent that international trouble there 
ought to be looked upon as a matter of common concern. It 
established a mechanism for implementing that concept. As 
Foreign Minister Eden said, reporting to Parliament: 

“The object we had in mind was to be able by this 
machinery to look ahead and make great plans for dealing 
with the problems which face us in the future. If we can 
do that, we will be able to keep step at every stage and 
thus avoid some delays and misunderstandings which in- 
evitably occur when each has made plans separately.” 


That decision was the prelude to the other great decision 
taken at Moscow, which was—as Mr. Eden put it—‘‘to con- 
tinue cooperation and collaboration after the war’, through 
a general international organization. Mr. Eden recognized 
that such continuance would not be easy to assure for, as he 
said: “Between nations, when the immediate common effort 
needed for victory is over, it is hard to hold the same unity 
in the years to follow”. The Moscow decision to initiate at 
once the “closest cooperation” was thus looked upon as the 
first and easier step—easier because it reflected the pressure of 
a common peril. The harder part would come after that 
peril had disappeared. 

Now, it appears, we have failed to consummate that first 
and easier step. Even a grave common peril has not brought 
us to practice that collaboration which had been agreed upon 
at Moscow over a year ago. Instead, the effort has been 
suspended. In place of the “common concern” principle there 
has been substituted a “sphere of influence” procedure, which 
obviates the need of close collaboration. The United States 
has not shared responsibility for the practical decisions which 
must be taken in the liberated areas of Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe and that responsibility has been apportioned 
in great part to the Soviet Union and in small part to Great 
Britain. Thus, the three great powers which at Moscow 
agreed upon the “closest cooperation” about European ques- 
tions have shifted to a practice of separate, regional responsi- 
bility. 

That is a major set-back to hopes of effective world or- 
ganization. If, even when common peril exists, the leaders of 
the United Nations find it impracticable to practice the prin- 
ciple of common concern, then no realistic person will expect 
quickly to vitalize that practice after the peril has disap- 
peared. The words of Dumbarton Oaks will be far ahead 
of any willingness to make them real. 

Where lies the responsibility for this retrogression from 
the practice of cooperation ? 

One who is in a mood to be critical of Marshal Stalin will 
place there the blame. It would be said that he is practicing 
the realism which is inspired by the materialistic philosophy 
of the Soviet State; that he sees a great opportunity to extend 
Soviet influence and, having the opportunity and the power, 
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he is not disposed to dilute them through accepting the col- 
laboration of others, particularly others whose philosophy 
gives them a totally different outlook upon human affairs. 

One who is in a mood to be critical of Prime Minister 
Churchill, will place there the blame. It would be said that 
the present arrangement is primarily due to the fact that 
Mr. Churchill’s great ambition lies, not in establishing world 
order, but in preserving an Empire which, he has asserted, 
will not be voluntarily liquidated so long as he is the King’s 
first minister. 

One who is in a mood to be critical of President Roose- 
velt will place there the blame. It would be said that he is 
a man who, temperamentally, finds it difficult to organize 
and delegate, who dislikes to take sides on issues that passion- 
ately divide much of our electorate, and who prefers lofty 
generalities, such as the Four Freedoms, upon which all can 
agree. 

Supposing all that is true, what of it? It is because such 
things are usual that we need organized collaboration. 
Collaboration is not worth much if it only works when the 
great powers have leaders who, with equal competence, lead 
their nations along parallel lines. Our purpose is to sur- 
mount differences which arise from such causes as I have 
suggested. Let us, therefore, look more deeply into the 
matter, and, above all, let us look into ourselves. 

We have said, and proudly said, that the Christian forces 
of America influence the course of world affairs. The de- 
velopments which we now deplore are in no small degree 
due to that same influence. The fact is that this nation has 
not yet adjusted itself to the working conditions of collabora- 
tion. A majority of our people now accept, in the abstract, 
the proposition that international trouble anywhere is of po- 
tential concern to us. They agree that, since this is so, it 
logically follows that our government ought to take a re- 
sponsible part in dealing with troubles elsewhere. But, 
actually, they inspire our government with fears that it can- 
not collaborate and still retain the confidence of the people. 

Such fear is not without warrant. These European prob- 
lems arouse violent emotions in those of our citizens who feel 
a racial or ideological affinity with one or another of the 
factions which struggle in Europe. These blocs are very 
vocal and, from a voting standpoint, have a certain strategic 
power. But, after all, they are small minorities. The sig- 
nificant power lies with those who judge their government 
as Americans. Even they, however, are not yet in a mood to 
tolerate our official participation in decisions which, because 
they are joint decisions, will involve some compromise of 
our particular ideals. Many prefer to see our government 
stand aloof, and utter lofty pronouncements which pander 
to their sense of moral superiority. Under such conditions, 
government is not disposed to work in such mire as much 
of the world is today. It is afraid of the criticism which will 
be heaped upon it when it comes back with some of the mire 
adhering to its hands and feet. 

Let me illustrate from two current situations. 

In Poland the issues are how much of pre-war Poland will 
be incorporated into the Soviet Union and will the initial 
government of liberated Poland be the government-in-exile 
which we have consistently recognized or a new government 
made in Moscow. There is no easy or perfect solution of 
those issues. Any settlement in which our Government par- 
ticipates will attract criticism from Americans of Polish 
descent, because it will alienate some territory which they 
deem sacred Polish soil. It will attract criticism from 
Christians, particularly Roman Catholics, who will oppose 
any cession of Catholic areas to a government which espouses 
atheism. It will attract criticism from those who take their 





line from Moscow, because the settlement will not give the 
Soviet Union quite all it wants. It will attract criticism from 
the great mass of American people who believe that we must 
never compromise such precepts as were expressed in the 
Atlantic Charter. As against such criticisms, there would be 
some measure of approbation from those who feel that we 
would have discharged a painful responsibility and achieved 
a settlement which, though far from perfect, is at least 
better for the present and less irrevocable for the future, than 
had we held aloof. 

After judging that balance of forces, our government has 
acquiesced in the Soviet preference that there be no serious 
effort to find a common program. Our contribution has been 
to utter unexceptionable generalities. 


Apparently most of the American people are satisfied with 
that. Yet the part we are now playing shows little advance 
over what we did when were were practicing isolation. What 
we are doing now in relation to the Soviet-Polish boundary 
crisis of 1945 is reminiscent of what we did in relation to 
the German-Czech boundary crisis of 1938. Our Govern- 
ment then expressed its deep concern about the maintenance 
of peace. We said both to Chancellor Hitler and to Presi- 
dent Benes that we hoped that they would find a mutualls 
acceptable and peaceful method of composing their difficulty. 
We urged other governments to join with us in seeking a just 
settlement through peaceful means. But we told our diplo- 
mats abroad: “Please make it clear that this suggestion on 
our part does not in any way imply any opinion as to the 
points of the dispute at issue” and we said “The Government 
of the United States * * * will assume no obligation in 
the conduct of the present negotiations”. Thus, we stood at 
a safe distance and uttered splendid generalities which no 
one could criticize. 


In Greece, the issue appears to be whether the initial gov- 
ernment of that liberated land will stem from the pre-war 
monarchy or whether the armed resistance forces will be 
allowed to impose their will forcibly upon the Greek people 
Here again there is no easy or perfect solution. The British 
forces are in occupation and seem to face the alternative of 
shooting down the leftist ELAS forces or acquiescing in that 
faction shooting their way to rule over other Greeks. Faced 
by that dilemma, they are seeking by force to disarm the 
ELAS. Were our Government to take part in the decisions 
of these matters, it would doubtles draw upon itself criti- 
cism comparable to that which descended upon Mr. 
Churchill. 

We should not be surprised if our own Administration is 
glad to escape from responsibility in Greece and other Bal- 
kan States and to take refuge in generalities about “non- 
interference in the internal affairs of another state”. But 
that again shows that our practice has changed little since 
the days of the Civil War in Spain. Then the democracies 
adopted the policy of “non-intervention”. That policy may, 
at times, be sound. But often it is merely an excuse for 
abandoning a people to armed cliques or to the intervention 
of others. In the case of Spain, the result was to eliminate 
any chance of the Spanish people having a moderate, middle 
of-the-road, democratic form of government. It made Spain 
a battleground between two extremes—the extreme right and 
the extreme left, one backed by foreign Fascists, the other 
by foreign Communists—with the assurance that any out- 
come would subject the Spanish people to a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. The democracies kept their hands and feet clean 
but did so at heavy cost to the Spanish people and in the long 
run to themselves. 

Our attitude toward Poland and Greece shows aloofness 
toward international collaboration. There is also evidence 
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of affirmative opposition to collaboration. The Argentine 
trouble has illustrated that. It is a serious matter. Diplo- 
relations have ceased, economic sanctions are being 
ipplied and political leaders of the two governments have 
ublicly denouncing each other. We have nearly ex- 
hausted the list of what, in diplomatic parlance, are called 
“measures short of war’. Yet it seems that we prefer to go 
n the matter alone, although it legitimately con- 
cerns many other nations than ourself. Our government’s at- 
titude there also seems to command popular support, for it 
has attracted virtually no public criticism at home. 

These illustrations could be multiplied. They are, low- 
ever, suficient to show that the American nation has not yet 
adjusted itself to the working conditions of collaboration. We 
ire hesitant about giving or accepting collaboration with 
referen-e to the hard problems that daily present themselves. 
We like collaboration as an idea. We fear it as a reality. 
In consequence, there has developed a sort of tacit under- 
standing with our principal allies. They will give us world 
cooperation on paper—which is the way we like it. In return, 
we will drop out of the actual practice of collaboration, leav- 
ing each a free hand in its area of special interest. That un- 
derstanding was clearly hinted at by Mr. Churchill when, 
speaking on last December 15th, he referred to the fact that 
“the government and the people of the United States have 
set their hearts upon world organization” and that, he said, 
“will be fatally ruptured by a quarrel between any of the 
three most powerful empires which compose the Grand 
Alliance of the United Nations”. Of course, world organiza- 
tion would be fatally ruptured by a quarrel between the U. 
S.. Great Britain and Russia. But also world organization 
vill be fatally ruptured if the only way to avoid that quarrel 
is to abandon the practice of collaboration and divide the 
world into three compartments of special interest. 
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It is time for the American people to arouse themselves. 
They have become pleasurably immersed in an intellectual 
pastime. Throughout the nation men are devising ingenious 
formulae to deal with voting on a hypothetical Security 
Council and for dealing with the relative control of the 
President and the Congress over the American member on 
that Council. These matters may be important, but they will 
he important only if we first make sure that we are doing 
something more real than playing with words. There is 
much risk that, as things now stand, the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals will never be more than words, 

‘The only way to eliminate that risk is to bring our gov- 
ernment now to practice international collaboration. It ought 
it once to vitalize the Moscow Agreement and use the 
machinery it provided “for ensuring the closest cooperation 
between the three governments in the examination of 
European questions”. Our government ought to participate 
actively in the decisions now being taken in Europe, decisions 
which, more than any Security Organization, will determine 
whether there is to be a Third World War. 

But, it will be asked, is this still possible? Will our col- 
laboration be accepted? Can we now recapture the agree- 
ment of Moscow? I do not doubt that we can—under cer- 
tain conditions. 

One condition is that our cooperation be implemented by 
the most competent and experienced Americans who are 
wailable. Collaboration, to be acceptable, must be skilled. 
Also, that collaboration must be put on a sustained, rather 
than sporadic, basis. The objective is to prevent crises not 
merely to try to solve them. 

Another condition is that our cooperation be conciliatory 
and understanding of the ideals and vital needs of others. We 
must not be dogmatic. Our particular ideals and sense of 


vital interest are not the only ones in the world. Also, we 
must recognize that, as said in the Lansing-Ishii declaration: 
“territorial propinquity creates special relations between 
countries”. Just because we reject non-cooperation we must 
not go to the other extreme of assuming that all nations have 
an equal interest everywhere. 

Finally, we must make it clear that we will not be satis- 
fied with getting a piece of paper in exchange for the living 
reality of collaboration. So long as Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union think that what our hearts are set on is merely 
a document which will satisfy us intellectually, then we will 
never get the real thing. 

Under the foregoing conditions, we could confidently ex- 
pect to revive the arrangement for “the closest cooperation” 
which was agreed to at Moscow. 

The immediate difficulty is not external, but internal. We 
cannot expect our Government to seek to cooperate on world 
problems unless that is what the American people want and 
unless they want it sufficiently to be tolerant of results which, 
in themselves, will often be unsatisfactory. We must change 
the standard by which we will judge our Government’s per- 
formance. No administration, of whatever party, would or 
could do such things as are here suggested if it is going to be 
denounced whenever the outcome fails to satisfy wholly 
‘America’s particular ideals. 

How and under what conditions will the needed tolerance 
be forthcoming? We do not want tolerance which is mere 
indifference. We do not want tolerance which reflects a 
conscious abandonment or lowering of ideals. We do not 
want tolerance which excludes the right freely to speak in 
aid of ideals. Collaboration must not be bought at that price. 

What, then, is this “tolerance” of which we speak, and 
which alone can make collaboration a living thing? It is 
not a compromise of our ideals. Rather, it is the acceptance, 
provisionally, of practical situations which fall short of our 
ideals. The vital word in that sentence is the word “pro- 
visionally”. We cannot agree to solutions which fall short 
of our ideals if thereby we become morally bound to sustain 
and perpetuate them. That would be stultifying. It is the 
possibility of change which is the bridge between idealism 
and the practical incidents of collaboration. That possibility 
is an imperative for Christians who must constantly maintain 
tension with any worldly order. That is why our Commis- 
sion, in its “Curative and Creative” statement of a year ago, 
emphasized that international organization must not be “de- 
signed merely to perpetuate by repression the particular struc- 
ture of the world which will emerge from the war”, but that 
it must be ‘designed to seek, from time to time, the change 
of treaty conditions which may prove unjust”. There must 
be “potentialities for correcting mistakes”. Only under such 
conditions, as we then said, would the Christian forces of the 
country solidly support organized world collaboration. Also, 
only under such conditions can there be a popular atti- 
tude which will embolden government to share the responsi- 
bilitv for hard decisions. 

Thus, there emerge four principles of conduct needed to 
bring collaboration out of the realm of theory and into that 
of reality. 


1. Our government should adopt and publicly proclaim 
its long-range goals. These should stem from our Christian 
tradition and be such as to inspire and unify us. Without 
such defined goals we will lack enthusiasm and sense of di- 
rection. We will not be able to measure our progress. The 
Atlantic Charter was ill-conceived in many respects and has 
thus been an occasion for much disillusionment. But it was 


sound instinct which led to the production of such a state- 
ment of principles. 
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2. Our government should not merely talk about its ideals. 
It must get down into the arena and fearlessly and skillfully 
battle for them. It must do so, not merely sporadically, but 
steadily. It must do so even under conditions such that par- 
tial and temporary defeat is inevitable. 


3. Our government must, however, battle for its ideals 
under conditions such that no particular set-back need be 
accepted as definitive. It must be made clear that coliabora- 
tion implies not merely a spirit of compromise but equally a 
right, on the part of every nation, to persist in efforts to 
realize its ideals. 


4. Our electorate, demanding the foregoing of its gov- 
ernment, must judge its government accordingly. It should 
not judge it merely by the immediate results attained. It must 
rather judge it by its announced long-term objectives, by 
whether it works competently to achieve them and by whether 
it brings into actual functioning procedures of peaceful 
change so that the world may evolve away from present harsh 
necessities. If government meets those tests, then the elector- 
ate should applaud such conduct irrespective of dissatisfaction 
with immediate results. 

As we meet here in conference, we shall be concerning our- 
selves much with long-range objectives. That is as it should 
be, for it is of those that we are best qualified to speak. Also 
we shall be concerning ourselves much with the plan of 


Dumbarton Oaks. That also is as it should be. The pro- 
posals are of first importance. Our government has asked us 
to discuss them and to do that is both our duty and our de- 
sire. Let us also, however, give thought to how world 
organization and our other long-range objectives can be made 
live realities. There is a dangerous gap between plans and 
resolutions on paper and their translation into actual practice. 
We ought to help to close that gap. The difficulties are many 
and partly beyond the range of our immediate influence. 
That makes it the more imperative that we exhaust the possi- 
bilities that are within ourselves. May it be that we can 
make more clear, for ourselves and for our fellows, that ideal- 
ism is not irreconcilable with the practical incidents of inter- 
national collaboration? Can we do something towards re- 
moving the impression abroad that the American people are 
primarily interested in perfecting paper plans? Can we do 
something to allay our government's obvious fear that it will 
be harshly and unfairly judged if it goes in for collaboration 
at the low level of actualities rather than the high level of 
theory? May it be that, in such ways, we can become a 
sufficiently greater force for good so that we can decisively 
tip the balance in favor of a better world? 

I hope we shall have time to look into these matters. 
Christ taught that by self-development we could become 


channels for God’s limitless power. Let us follow that 
admonition. 


China’s Problems 


ONLY ONE MAN CAPABLE OF UNITING CHINA 
By MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, Congressman of Montana 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., January 16, 1945 


R. SPEAKER: I am presenting herewith for the 
M consideration of the House a candid report of my 

findings as a result of my mission to China in 
November and December, 1944. I have tried to look at 
China’s problems realistically and sympathetically because I 
wanted to get the clearest possible picture. This is necessary 
if we are to understand our gallant ally, for not to do so 
would hamstring the possibility of a sound peace in Asia and 
the Pacific. Furthermore, because of the difficulties China 
has faced, and is facing, she needs the sympathy, forbearance, 
and active assistance of all the United Nations. 

On arriving in India, I called on Maj. Gen. Frank Merrill 
at the headquarters of the India-Burma theater in New Delhi 
and had a long discussion with him concerning the situation 
in China. He said that the Chinese soldier was very good, 
if he was given enough to eat, the proper training, adequate 
materiel, and competent leadership. In his opinion, much of 
the difficulties of the Chinese armies could be laid to the in- 
competency of the field commands. When asked about the 
Chinese Communists he stated that, in his opinion, they were 
not allied to Moscow but were primarily a Chinese agrarian 
group interested in land and tax reforms. 

He was well pleased with the fact that the British and 
Indians were now, after 21/2 years of relative inactivity, go- 
ing into the Burmese jungles after the Japanese and were 
doing a very good job. I noticed, also, on the daily statistics 
tonnage data, that something like 35,000 tons of supplies was 
anticipated being shipped over the Hump for the month of 
November. Coming back from China in December, I 
checked this particular figure and found that actually 34,929 
tons had been shipped, which was a remarkable achievement 
in itself. 


In General Merrill’s opinion, a seaport will have to be 
acquired on the China coast to be of real help to China and 
that, while the Ledo-Burma Road with its pipe line will be 
of considerable assistance, it will not be enough to figure 
decisively in the China theater. 

General Merrill invited me to make the trip over the Ledo- 
Burma Road from Ledo, in Assam, to Myitkyina, in Burma, 
which I accepted with alacrity, because I felt that it would 
give me a good insight in the procedure and policy adopted 
by the United States in that particular part of the world and, 
at the same time, give me an opportunity to talk to the GI's 
along the way. 

On Monday, November 20, I left for Ledo by plane and 
stopped at Halminar Hat, and from there went on to my 
destination where I met with General Pick, the engineer in 
charge of the building of the Ledo-Burma Road; Colonel 
Davis, his executive officer; Brig. Gen. Vernon Evans, chief 
of staff for the India-Burma theater, stationed in that vi- 
cinity. General Pick stated that the Ledo-Burma Road would 
be capable of transporting a minimum of 60,000 tons a 
month when completed, although I must say that when I saw 
the General three weeks later he had modified that particular 
estimate. 

I visited the Twentieth General Hospital at Ledo, which 
has had as many as 2,600 cases at one time and is manned 
by a staff of 156 American nurses, 80 doctors, and several 
hundred Medical Corps men. They have done a remarkably 
good job in this general hospital, as they have in all the hos- 
pitals along the Road under the most difficult conditions and 
the most trying circumstances. The wards, generally speak- 
ing, have dirt floors, and the sides are made of bamboo and 
hessian cloth, while the roofs are thatched affairs. The 
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vuildings last from 9 months to a year and a half, and then 
new ones have to be built in their place. 

In this particular hospital they have done a lot of work 
in connection with a type of disease known as scrub or mite 
typhus, for which our typhus shots are of no avail. The cure 
that the general hospital found most successful in combating 
this disease was the use of air conditioning. By keeping the 
wards at a steady temperature, they have reduced the fatali- 
ties from 27 percent to less than one percent. 

in visiting the 8 hospitals along the Road, I found that 
the work being done in all of them was outstanding. There 
was one hospital which had no women nurses and one hos- 
pital at Tagap in the process of being activated which would 
have a complete colored staff of doctors and nurses. From 
the experiences of over 400 American nurses along the Road, 
| found that a great many of them had been out there 1% 
to 2 years and more, and the remarkable thing to me was 
how they had been able to sustain their morale and do the 
fine work they had been doing under the difficulties which 
were, and are, their daily lot. 

I also found at Ledo that 100 silver rupees were being paid 
to natives for each bailed out American flyer brought in. 
Many of our flyers are forced down in the jungles and have 
ro live there for days and weeks, and many of them have 
never been found. The natives have been responsible for 
rescuing a great many and bringing them back to American 
headquarters. 

On November 21 I left Ledo by jeep for my trip over the 
road, but before starting out I visited the plane-loading ware- 
houses and saw how the Quartermaster Corps had developed 
1 system of loading materiel in a very efficient manner and 
also a system of dropping stuff into the jungle with remark- 
ibly little loss. This particular area has had to use this type 
if transportation because there was no other way of getting 
the stuff to our men, and they have dropped such things as 
galvanized barrels of water, motors, and field guns, rations, 
medical supplies, ammunition, and so forth. Approximately 
600 tons are shipped out daily by air from the Ledo fields 
and a plane can be loaded on an average of 17 minutes. 

After leaving Ledo I stopped and visited the Fourteenth 
vacuation Hospital, the Three Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Hospital at Tagap, and the Seventy-third Evacuation Hos- 
pital at Shingbwiyang at the end of the Naga country and 
the beginning of the Hukawng Valley. The road so far, 
from Ledo to Shingbwiyang, 102 miles, was a rough one, but 
ill things considered a good road, wide, rocked, and proven 
in the last monsoon. 

On November 22 I left Shingbwiyang and on the road 
visited the medical battalion station outside of Tingkawk, 
went through a lot of dense jungle, crossed a number of 
rivers on pontoon bridges, and observed the extremely good 
work being done by the engineer battalions, both white and 
colored, all along the road. I also visited the aviation liaison 
field at Shadazup and from there went on to Warazup, where 
there are fighter and transport fields. The route from 
Warazup was through Kamaing to Mogaung and this was 
the roughest ride | have ever undertaken. We averaged 
around 10 miles an hour for about 50 miles. I left Mogaung 
on November 23 and took the jeep train from there to 
Myitkyina. However, before I left Mogaung, I had a chance 
to visit Gen. Liao Yao-hsiang of the Chinese Sixth Army and 
his American liaison officer, Colonel Philipp. Gen. Liao 
Yao-hsiang, with his Sixth, and Lt. Gen. Sun Li-jen, of the 
First, were both doing a grand job to the south of the road 
and the reason that these two armies had the respect and 

onfidence of the American military was because they were 
well ted, wel! trained, well equipped, and well led. It might 


be well to point out here that one of the chief complaints 
which I found along the road and in China was the lack of a 
definite rotation policy. The boys feel that they are the for- 
gotten men at the end of the line. They resent the secondary 
status ot their area in matters such as priorities and they are 
fearful of the let-down which will result at home when Ger- 
many is defeated. They do not want to be forgotten and they 
wish their folks could really be made to understand the 
viciousness of the enemy they face in the Far East and the 
amount of time it is going to take to defeat Japan. These 
boys are realists and they know what they are up against be- 
cause they have learned the hard way. Our men fight bravely 
and well but not with any crusading spirit. They are inter- 
ested in getting a dirty job done and coming home. That is 
their war aim—to come home to “Shangri-la” or the “Old 
Country,” as they refer to the United States, and to get out 
of the places they are in just as quickly as they can after the 
job is finished. 

It is not our policy to fight in Burma except where neces- 
sary to protect the Road. General Sultan claimed that there 
were 250,000 Japanese in Burma against 6 or 7 divisions of 
Chinese, British, and American troops under his command. 
The Japanese divisions that he was facing were greatly deci- 
mated as to personnel and materiel. The British, I found out 
later, had at least 13 additional divisions under their own 
command, in west Burma. 

The busiest airfields in the world are at Myitkyina, Cha- 
bua, and Kunming. The Myitkyina field is a marvel of 
efficiency. Indian pioneer troops do the unloading. The 
British pay them and we feed them. The British also clothe 
the troops of the First and Sixth Chinese Armies but we 
furnish them with arms. When food is dropped, American 
liaison personnel attached to the Chinese armies are there to 
see that the food is evenly distributed to all concerned. This 
is very important because otherwise some of the soldiers 
would have to do without and the result would be impaired 
efficiency as is the case so often in China itself. 

At the Myitkina Airfield, there have been as high as 284 
transports loaded and unloaded in a day, in addition to 
fighter and liaison planes coming on and off the field. In 
one 13-hour stretch there were 556 landings and take-offs, 
and during October 1944, 195 transports landed per day. 

On November 24, I visited Maj. Gen. Howard Davidson, 
commander of the Tenth Air Force at his headquarters and 
sat in on his daily conference. Later that afternoon I took 
off in a Billy Mitchell bomber with Col. Rosy Grubb and 
Lieutenant Colonel Pinkney for Kunming. After leaving 
Myitkyina we went south to Bhamo and circled the town 
while American P-51 Thunderbolts came in low and dropped 
their bomb loads and made some good hits. Then we went 
over the Hump at 14,000 feet to Kunming, where I stayed 
with Gen. Claire Chennault. He expressed great confidence 
in the Chinese. He stated that the tactical situation looked 
bad due to the loss of our advanced airfields, but that the over- 
all picture was good as he had engaged 350,000 Japanese with 
his Fourteenth Air Force and he hoped to draw in 150,000 
more. He notified me that he was still maintaining a num- 
ber of American-operated airfields behind the Japanese lines 
and that while it was a difficult proposition he was continu- 
ing to supply them all. In his opinion Japan is moving a 
great deal of her heavy industry on to the Chinese mainland 
and he further stated that a China landing is necessary if 
the war is to be brought to a successful conclusion in that 
country. He rates the Communists highly as fighters, and 
declares there is no connection between them and Russia, a 
conclusion which was borne out in my conversations during 
the rest of my stay in China. He is, however, sympathetic to 
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Chiang Kai-shek in his dealings with the Communists and 
thinks he is the one man who symbolizes an aggressive 
China. He has nowhere near enough planes and neither does 
Chiang Kai-shek have enough supplies even though they have 
been promised them time and time again. 

There was a three-ball alert in Kunming while I was there 
but the Japanese dropped their bombs at Chenking, 25 miles 
away. The next day I visited Maj. Gen. G. X. Cheves, the 
S.O.S. officer of the Chinese theater and he informed me that 
all the stuff coming into China is shipped to Calcutta and 
from there to Assam, where it is loaded in planes for flights 
over the Hump, and that in excess of 90 percent of the food 
and all building supplies are furnished by the Chinese. He 
informed me that the Generalissimo had just put him in charge 
of all internal transportation in China; that he was going 
to run trucks—not transportation—from Ledo to Kunming 
over the Ledo-Burma Road on January 22, 1945; and that 
the Road would be opened for transporting supplies into 
China from Burma and India by April 1, 1945, at the latest. 
It is my understanding that General Cheves will be appointed 
Chief of S.O.S. for the Chinese armies soon and if such is 
the case, the problem of feeding and supplying the Chinese 
armies will be well handled. 


I have been able to arrive at some conclusions on the basis 
of my few contacts to date. Under the present system, being 
conscripted into the Chinese Army is like receiving a death 
sentence because the soldier receives little training, food, and 
equipment. They are starved and poorly equipped because 
of graft up above. The commanders hang on to much of the 
stuff they receive and then flood the black markets and en- 
rich themselves. The administration of food supply on an 
equitable basis is necessary or the Chinese Army will not be 
able to fight as it should. 


During my stay in China I noticed many conscripts but | 
did not think they were being handled very well. Many rich 
men’s sons have bought themselves out of being conscripted 
into the Army for as little as $50,000 CN. I have been in- 
formed that $500,000 CN will make one a regimental com- 


mander. Surely no sound type of soldiery can be created on 
this basis. 


On November 26, I left Kunming for Chungking. When 
I started on this mission I thought that the Chinese problem 
was supply, but now I feel that the most important factor is 
cooperation among the Chinese themselves and that this has 
been the case for some time. Conditions in China are really 
bad. Some people, for example, working for the Chinese 
Maritime Commission can work only one-half day because 
they cannot get enough to eat, and many soldiers die of 
malnutrition. 


I met Maj. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, commander in chief 
of American forces in China, and was very favorably im- 
pressed by him. It is a tough situation for anyone to be put 
into “cold,” but I feel that if any man can salvage anything 
out of this, that Wedemeyer will be the one. He recognizes 
the gravity of the situation. He is not fooling himself. He is 
not underestimating the abilities of the Japanese, nor is he 
overestimating the fighting qualities of the Chinese. He 
wanted to get Gen. Chen Cheng as his field commander 
against the Japanese, but the Generalissimo appointed Chen 
Cheng his Minister of War instead and gave Wedemeyer 
Gen. Hoh Ying-chin as his field commander. While this did 
not look so good at the time, it very likely was a shrewd move, 
because Hoh Ying-chin is the Kweichow war lord, and con- 
sequently will fight harder to save his province. Hoh Ying- 
chin is now Chief of Staff of the Chinese Army and com- 
mander of the forces in Kweichow and Kwangsi. 

In Chungking Maj. Gen. Pat Hurley informed me that 


the United States objectives were, first, to keep China from 
collapsing, and second, to unify, replenish, and regroup 
Chinese military forces for the purpose of carrying on the 
struggle and thereby saving American lives. There was some 
talk at that time that General Hurley would be appointed 
Ambassador, and later, when that news became definite, there 
was a feeling of relief on the part of all hands. No better 
choice could be made for this very important position. Gen- 
eral Hurley tried, and is trying, to get the different elements 
in the country together so that a unified China will result 
and a greater degree of cooperation brought about. 


The Communists are a force to be reckoned with in China. 
They have approximately 90,000,000 people in the territor- 
ies under their control and they seem to have evolved a sys- 
tem of government which is quite democratic, and they also 
are strong enough to have their authority recognized in the 
areas they rule. They make their own laws, collect their own 
taxes, and issue their own paper money. The Centrol Gov- 
ernment has somewhere around 300,000 troops in the Com- 
munist area and the result is that the Communist and Central 
Government troops that could be used in fighting the Jap- 
anese are being used to blockade one another, and conse- 
quently the rift in China remains quite wide. The biggest 
single problem in the country today is this disunity within 
China itself. Our military and diplomatic representatives are 
doing all that they can do to close this breach and to bring 
about greater cooperation among the Chinese. This is the 
crux of the whole Chinese picture, and much will depend on 
this gulf between these two elements being closed. 


The Communists are well disciplined. They teach their 
young boys and girls how to use hand grenades. They have 
developed small cannons out of bored elms, which they set 
off by a fuze or a match lock. For armament they use cap 
tured Japanese guns, and when they do not have guns they 
use spears and clubs, Japanese steel helmets, telephones, and 
wires are other things which they have captured and used. 


The Communists have gone into villages which they cap- 
tured, told the people they were spreading democracy, asked 
how many were in favor of reducing land taxes, interest 
rates, and so forth, and then allowed them to vote. Young 
girls go in and propagandize the women, getting them to 
make rugs, blankets, and so forth, which the Communist 
Army buys, and thus they are given a better economic stand- 
ing. Then they form ladies’ societies of various kinds and in 
this way help to lift themselves out of the rut they have 
always been in. The Communists at this time look upon the 
United States as their great ally because they know that we 
are really fighting their enemy, the Japanese, and every time 
a B-20 flies over their territory, they know it is an assurance 
that we are their friends. 

The Communist Party is the chief opposition group in 
China. They are not Communists in the sense that Russians 
are as their interests seem to focus on primarily agrarian re- 
forms. Whereas they used to execute landlords and ex- 
propriate their estates to divide up among the peasants, today 
they try to cooperate with landlords or anyone else who will! 
help them in their fight against Japan. They are more re- 
formers than revolutionaries and they have attacked the prob- 
lems most deep-seated in agricultural China—namely high 
rents, taxes, and interest rates—and they have developed co- 
operatives and a system of local democracy. They are or- 
ganized effectively in the region under their control to carry 
on the war and to maintain their own standing. There is a 
theoretical agreement between them and Chiang Kai-shek 
wherein their armies—the Fourth and Eighth Route—are 
under Chungking, but such is not the case and the result is 
that they maintain their separate status militarily. economi- 
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cally, and politically. The Soviets send in no aid to them. 
Consequently they are dependent on their own resources and 
what they capture from the Japanese. The Generalissimo 
looks askance at the Communists because he feels that they 
ire too strong, that they will extend their influence wherever 
ind whenever possible and, if allowed to continue unchecked 
they might supersede the Kuomintang. While there have 
heen incidents between the Kuomintang and the Communists 
there has probably been no civil war. We do not know all 
that has gone on between them because of the rigid censor- 
ship which exists, but we do know that negotiations have 
been carried on looking to a settlement of their differences; 
that Chou En-lai has made many trips to Chungking to dis- 
cuss matters with the Central Government, and that at the 
present time a small amount of medical supplies—2 per cent 
of a 20-ton American shipment—has been sent to Yenan. 

American influence has been to try to get the divergent 
elements in China together. This is important and necessary 
to prevent a possible civil war; to bring about as great a de- 
vree of unification as possible to carry on the war; and to help 
the Chinese to help themselves in settling their own internal 
problems. There is a bare possibility that the present crisis 
which confronts China may be a means of bringing these two 
groups together. 

On November 28, I visited several businessmen and friends 
n downtown Chungking and tried to get their views on the 
oresent situation. It appeared to me that the Chinese busi- 
nessmen had adopted a “‘wait and see” attitude. All depended 
on what would happen at Kweiwang. If it stood, well and 
vood ; if it fell, the great retreat from Chungking would be- 
vin. As of this date, China’s house has a leaky roof, and a 
shaky foundation. Whether or not that house can be put in 
order is a question mark. 

I had a conference with Dr. Sun Fo, son of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, who told me that there used to be a connection between 
Yenan and Russia, but since the dissolution of the Comin- 
tern it has disappeared, although it might rise again as there 
; an idealistic bond between the two. Dr. Sun Fo said that 
the Generalissimo is now becoming more realistic; that 
previously he did not like to hear bad things, saying it was 
enemy propaganda and his subordinates, therefore, told him 
only the good things and consequently conditions went from 
vad to worse. Finally, the Generalissimo set out to find what 
was wrong and sent his two sons out to investigate the con- 

ription policy. When they came back with their story of 
'! treatment, graft, and corruption he made a personal trip 
ro the conscription center in Chungking, saw what they had 
told him was true, and jailed and court-martialed the ad- 
ministrator in charge. Sun Fo told me that about 100,000 
of the two hundred and fifty to three hundred thousand 
troops under General Hlu Tsungnan in the Northwest area 
have been shifted to the Kweichow-Kwangsi front and that 
the old “sit back and let the United States do the job” atti- 
tude is changing. Sun Fo said the Generalissimo was the one 
man, in China, capable of bringing all elements together 
because of his ability and prestige. 

On the basis of information which I have been able to 
rather, it appears to me that both the Communists and the 
Kuomintang are more interested in preserving their respective 
parties at the present time, and have been for the past 2 years, 
than they are in carrying on the war against Japan. Each 
party is more interested in its own status because both fee! 
that America will guarantee victory. 

The Kuomintang is disliked more every day and this is 
e to fear of the army and the attitude of tax collectors; 
and is proved by the revolts of the peasantry, the party criti- 
cism by provincial leaders, and student revolts against con- 
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scription. It speaks democratically but acts dictatorially. 
The Kuomintang is afraid of the will of the people, has lost 
much of its popular support, and will not allow any of its 
power to be used in the way of agrarian reforms. However, 
the Kuomintang is still the party in China. It has its leader 
in the Generalissimo who has the franchise in the war against 
Japan. It has a powerful army. The middle class leans 
toward it and it still has the support of America. On the 
other hand, the Communists have their elements of strength 
and weakness. Among their weak points is their spirit of 
sanctimoniousness. They look upon themselves as pious cru- 
saders and do-gooders. Their knowledge of the outside world 
is primitive; there are social distinctions among them, and 
they are totalitarian and dictatorial in their own way. Their 
points of strength are they have a good military force, esti- 
mated at around 600,000 and there is more democracy in 
their territory than in the rest of China. 

I saw the Generalissimo on Thursday, November 30, and 
told him that the United States had sent over three of its very 
best men in Generals Hurley and Wedemeyer and Donald 
Nelson. He answered that if they had been there a year ago 
the situation would be different now. I said that we must 
forget the past and look to the present and the future; that 
the United States had a great admiration for China and 
wanted to see her a strong power so that she could make her- 
self a bulwark for peace in the Orient. 

When I saw the Generalissimo again he expressed his belief 
that China would hold at Kweiyang. When the Generalissimo 
asked Donald Nelson, who was with us, what differences he 
noted between his first trip and this one, Nelson told him that 
he found less talk of post-war development and a greater con- 
centration on the present need of China. 

On Saturday, December 2, I went to Chengtu and saw 
the fields at which the B-29’s were refueled and serviced, 
going to and coming from Japan. The morale at Chengtu 
is not too good, and the reason is the faulty rotation program. 
Among the bomber crews, morale is fairly good; among the 
fighters it is fair; but in the supply units, it is poor. Further- 
more, the rotation policy seems to work better for the officers 
than the enlisted men and it creates a bad situation. 

In this area, $40,000 CN are paid to the Chinese bring- 
ing in grounded American flyers. This goes to pay for 
porters, and so forth. The guerillas pick many of the 
grounded Americans up inside the Japanese lines and carry 
them out, and sometimes the process takes a matter of weeks. 
Then they notify a magistrate or some other official who in 
turn notifies American headquarters, which in turn sends out 
a plane to pick them up. 

I had a conference with T. V. Soong, Chinese Foreign 
Minister, on Friday, December 8. He informed me that he 
and the Generalissimo were in full accord and also that the 
condition of the Chinese soldiers, who were ill fed and ill 
cared for, is being attended to. T. V. Soong is probably the 
best known of China’s leaders abroad. He does not have a 
large following in China but he has great personal prestige 
there and among Americans. He is modern in his outlook, 
understands China’s needs, and now that he is Acting Presi- 
dent of the Executive Yuan, he can, I believe, be depended 
upon to do his utmost to see that the necessary reforms are 
administered. Politically Dr. Soong informed me that the 
Government was making at long last overtures toward the 
Communists. He was quite hopeful some solution could be 
worked out. He said China would have to unify internally 
to win the war and to have a strong position at the peace 
table. Economically, he admitted the situation in China was 
bad but one of his policies is going to keep inflation from 
spreading. He said that the Generalissimo had too much to 
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look after personally, that there were too many “yes men” 
around him, that bad news worried him, but that now the 
Generalissimo was going to take a more active interest in 
military affairs and that he, T. V. Soong, would help him in 
administrative affairs. 


On Sunday, December 10, the Chinese situation took a 
turn for the better with the recapture of Tushan, although it 
must be admitted that this “victory” was due not to actual 
fighting, but to the withdrawal of the Japanese some time 
before. This was brought about because the Japs had evi- 
dently overextended themselves and had pushed ahead too 
rapidly. Furthermore, it has been confirmed that the Japa- 
nese are pulling up the rails of the railroads in western 
Kwangsi and transporting them to complete the link between 
Nanning and Dong Dang in French Indo-China and which 
when completed will create an all-rail transportation link 
between Indo-China in the south Manchukuo and Korea in 
the north. 


I had a conference that same day with one of the Gen- 
eralissimo’s closest advisers, and he informed me that the 
recent cabinet shake-up was demanded by groups in China 
long before it took place. The Generalissimo refused to 
accede to these demands until he was ready to make the 
move, and then he wanted to make it appear that it was his 
own doing. This, of course, was a matter of face, and is a 
factor of great importance in comprehending the Chinese 
situation. This adviser realized the great need for food, 
training and leadership in the Chinese Army, and he has 
made it a point to stress these lacks to Chiang Kai-shek from 
time to time. He made a report on the bad conditions in the 
army in Hunan and Kwangsi, sent a memorandum to the 
Generalissimo, who visited these areas and confirmed what 
he had found. He stated that his report and the General- 
issimo’s visit was in part responsible for the removal of sev- 
eral cabinet members. He said, further, that the General- 
issimo could not consent to General Wedemeyer’s placing 
Chen Cheng in command before Kweiwang, because Chen 
as War Minister was in a better position to push needed 
army reforms. I was further informed by this adviser that 
the Generalissimo lacks confidence in the Communists, war 
lords, and intellectuals, and makes his dicisions with these 
groups in mind. Later in the day I spent an hour with Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen, who said that the only solution to China’s 
problem is a coalition government. She is not unfriendly 
toward the Communists but thinks that the Generalissimo 
will not have anything to do with them. She further stated 
that China, to be a great power, must form such a govern- 
ment, and she thought that such a move would in reality 
strengthen the Kuomintang rather than weaken it. She made 
the statement that all factions of Chinese are “very much 
pleased with America’s disinterested attitude” and that they 
realize that we have no ulterior motive in their country. Be- 
fore leaving Mme. Sun Yat-sen, she told me that many 
people were very much worried and wanted to get out of 
Chungking, because they felt that the situation could not be 
saved. 


On Monday, December 11, I saw Gen Chen Cheng, Min- 
ister of War, and referred to him a Reuter’s dispatch quoting 
certain Americans to the effect that we would lose all our 
air fields in China unless a miracle occurred. He termed the 
statement “politics” and said it was only helping the enemy. 
He was very confident of China’s ability to hold and he 
stated that he could be of much more use as War Minister 
than in the field in the way of executing reforms, as he puts 
it, “at the rear where it has to be done for those at the front 
who need it.” In other words, he has the authority now 
which he lacked as a commander in the field. We discussed 


the reforms needed in the Chinese Army, the Burma Road, 
and the present situation. He impressed me as a man who 
will do his job and do it well, or know the reason why. Chen 
Cheng, according to all American military men, is China’s 
best soldier. His appointment as War Minister was the best 
possible move that the Generalissimo could make to bolster 
China’s armies and lagging war morale. His loyalty to 
Chiang Kai-shek is unquestioned and he is personally incor- 
ruptible. Among the many leading generals in China he 
stands out because of his devotion to his country, his word 
which is his bond, and his courage. 

Later in the afternoon, I talked to Ambassador Hurley 
and he told me that the Generalissimo had offered the Com- 
munists the following proposals: 


(1) Recognition as a legal party. 
(2) Equipment of their armies on the basis of equality. 
(3) Participation in the government. 


The Communists would not accept these proposals be- 
cause they feared their participation in the government would 
be very limited and their armies would be wiped out. They, 
therefore, turned down the Generalissimo’s three-point pro- 
gram. 

That evening I saw the Generalissimo for the third time 
and spent an hour and a half with him, and at his request, 
gave him a frank recital of my findings. I pointed out the 
full extent of our lend-lease support to him and emphasized 
that in an effort to assist China we have done everything 
humanly possible and some things which were thought im- 
possible. To evaluate fully our assistance we should keep in 
mind the following points: 


(1) We have performed superhuman feats in getting ma- 
terial over the Hump to aid in China’s defense. 

(2) We are doing a tremendous job in building the Ledo- 
Burma Road and its auxiliary pipe line. 

(3) We have carried on operations in the Pacific which 

were all aimed at weakening China’s—and our— 

enemy, Japan, and which must be included in any 

reckoning of assistance to our Asiatic ally. 

We have given China much in the way of firancial 

aid through loans, credits, and so forth. 

We have tried to assist in a reorganization of the 

Chinese Army through developing training schools in 

this country and China; through detailing liaison per- 

sonnel to the different armies; though better feed 

ing methods; and through the activation of the 

Chinese-American composite wing of the Fourteenth 

Air Force. 


(4) 
(5) 


We have done all within our means to assist China be- 
cause we want to see her use everything she has to bring the 
war in the Far East to a successful conclusion. We want to 
see China a great power because we feel that as such she will 
be a decided factor in maintaining the peace in the Orient. 
We want to get out of China as soon as victory is won. 

Last but most important, every move we have made and 
will make in China is dictated by one primary consideration 
and that is to save as many American lives as possible. Every- 
thing else—everything—is predicated on this. 

I told the Generalissimo that he had had and would con- 
tinue to have, our full support, but that he should take the 
necessary steps to bring about the needed internal reforms 
in his civil, military, and economic administration, and I also 
mentioned several times our lack of any designs on China. 
I further stated that my opinion of the Chinese situation had 
changed from one wherein supplies to China was most im- 
portant to one which stressed the need of cooperation among 
the Chinese people themselves. He replied by saying America 
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did not understand a country in revolution and he compared 

China today with its dissident elements and the Kuomintang 

to the dissident elements and the revolutionary soldiers of 

George Washington’s time. He stated that he would con- 

tinue to try for a settlement with the Communists in a 

political way. I pointed out different possibilities to him and 

he answered that he had considered them all. Americans, he 
continued, expect his government to make all the concessions. 

Why don't we try to get the Yenan group to make some? 

This sounds like a good suggestion. 

Chiang Kai-shek is a dictator in name only. It is true that 
he is president of the Republic and Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, but his power is limited because he has to recog- 
nize all factions within the Kuomintang—and some outside— 
with the result that he serves as a balance wheel and has to 
resort to compromise to keep a semblance of unity. No one 
would acknowledge this more quickly than Chiang himself 
Though constantly subject to pressures he has shown great 
skill in maintaining the stability of his government over the 
years he has been its head. He has been a remarkable leader, 
and today he is the one man in China with sufficient prestige 
to carry her through the war. He has had to be a politician 
primarily, a military leader secondarily. To maintain him- 
self in power he has had to manipulate these groups as the 
occasions demanded. The results have been a hodge-podge of 
policies which the western mind finds hard to comprehend. 
The disastrous results of this maneuvering have been mani- 
fested in many ways: 

1. He has used something like 16 divisions to blockade the 

Communists and has thus lost the use of large num- 
hers of troops to fight Japan. 

2. He has allowed Chinese military strength to deterior- 
ate in other ways through his inability to mobilize 
China’s resources; to conscript the college students and 
the rich men’s sons; to see that his troops received food 
and medical supplies. 

3. He has not checked hoarding; he has not stopped infla- 
tion; and has allowed merchants and landlords to 
profiteer tremendously. 

4. He has failed to improve the condition of the peasantry 
in regard to high rents and high rates of interest. 


On the other hand, he is the one leader in China. It has 
been under him that China has attained political freedom 
and the status of a great power. He is the one man who can 
make Chinese independence and unity a reality. His faults 
can be understood when the complexity of the Chinese puzzle 
are studied in detail, and they are no more uncommon than 
the faults of the other leaders of the United Nations. 

The seriousness of the situation in China has brought 
home to him the need for some reforms and he has applied 
himself to bringing order out of chaos. He has withdrawn 
some of his Communist blockading divisions from the north- 
west to the Kweichow-Kwangsi front; he has continued to 
carry on negotiations with Chou En-lai, the No. 3 Com- 
munist, with the hope, as he expressed it to me, “that a 
political settlement can be made’; he has given his full sup- 
port to the Chinese W.P.B. set up by Donald Nelson and 
administered by Won Wen-hao; he has called for 100,000 
volunteers from among the college students though he has 
not conscripted them; and he is seeing to it, under American 
help and supervision, that the Chinese soldier is now being 
ted and that the Chinese conscripts are now being treated 
better. 

He has reorganized his cabinet and given the more demo- 
cratic elements a chance to be represented and he has pledged 
his full support to the American team of Wedemeyer and 
Hurley. His intentions are good and he has shed some of 





his administrative burdens on T. V. Soong, now acting 
president of the Executive Yuan, so that he can devote more 
of his time to strictly military affairs. 

All these moves are in the right direction, but the question 
is, has he gone far enough or does he intend to, and is there 
still time? China used to be able to trade space for time, 
but now she has very little space and not much time. As ! 
tried to impress on Chiang, the responsibility is now his as 
we have done everything we possibly could do to assist him. 
If he holds we will get the stuff through to him; if he fails. 
all our efforts in Burma; over the Hump, and the magnifi- 
cent work of the Tenth and Fourteenth Air Forces and the 
Twentieth Bomber Command will have been for naught. 

We are committed to Chiang Kai-shek and we will help 
him to the best of our ability. The decision, though, rests 
not on our shoulders, but on the Generalissimo’s. He and he 
alone, can untangle the present situation, because on the 
basis of what he has done and in spite of some of the things 
he has done, he is China. 

The American Government through General Wedemeyer, 
Ambassador Hurley, and Donald Nelson has been doing al! 
in its power to bring the different groups in China together. 
This policy has been pursued not because we want to dic- 
tate in China’s internal affairs but because we want the 
Chinese to cooperate with one another so that the full 
forces of their resources and manpower can be brought to 
bear against Japan. They realize that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
position is a difficult one and that he fears giving in to the 
Communists because of the effect it might have on him and 
his party. They think, though, that if the Chinese them- 
selves can get together it would be to the best interests of 
China. If they do not get together the seeds of dissension 
will only continue to grow and the eventual harvest will 
be of such a nature as to make the Taiping Rebellion of the 
last century a minor revolution in comparison. It might 
even mean the intervention of a great power in the Chinese 
internal situation. 

I should like to state, once again at this point, that the 
policy of the United States in China is one in which no 
ulterior motives are involved. In that country—and in that 
country only, so far as I know—our foreign policy is clear, 
clean, and definite. We are in China to help China and 
ourselves against a common enemy; we intend to get out of 
China just as soon as victory is won; and we, alone among 
the great nations, want China to be a world power, because 
we feel she will become the bastion of peace in Asia. The 
Chinese know all this and because of it they trust us 
implicity. 

I left Chungking on December 13, and I must say that 
my conclusions are in close accord with the thoughts of the 
majority of the American civil, diplomatic, and military off- 
cials there. They want the Chinese to get together so that 
we can win the war in Asia, and they want to get the boys 
out of China just as soon as victory is won. The main con- 
cern of all of them is the saving of American lives. Thes 
do not care whether a Chinese is an agrarian or not, just so 
he fights Japan and takes that much of the burden off our 
soldiers. 

The weakness of the Generalissimo’s government are 
apparent, as I have tried to point out in this report—its 
durability a question which only Chiang Kai-shek himselt 
can answer. It is my belief that he will do all that he 
can, according to his views, to bring about the necessary 
reforms and to achieve a degree of unity. It is his purpose, 
he informed me, to try and get democracy to the people as 
soon as possible, and he intends to call a constitutional con- 
vention some time during 1945. 

He has had, and will continue to have, a difficult problem 
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on his hands. I feel we should give him every possible sup- 
port, because he alone can bring China together. There is 
no other person in that country who has the prestige or his 
ability, and I say this in spite of the weaknesses in, his govern- 
ment which I have called to your attention. In retrospect, 
he has been a great leader for China. No other country has 


ever fought so long with so little against such great odds. 
Furthermore, China is doubly important now because of the 
fact that Japanese heavy industry has been moving to the 
Chinese mainland since the Doolittle bombing of Tokyo, and 
this adds up to the war ending in China, where it began 
in 1931—a grim picture to look forward to. 


Personality in Business 


THE NEED OF MUTUAL TRUST AND APPRECIATION 
By Dr. EDOUARD MULLER, Chairman of the Board, Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss Holding Co., Ltd. 


Delivered at the Nestlé Christmas Party, New York, N. Y., December 16, 1945 


they give me an opportunity of meeting so many of my 

colleagues and of extending seasonable greetings to 
them in person. My only regret is that more members of the 
Nestlé family cannot be with us on these occasions although, 
were they all to attend, I am afraid we should have to hold 
this function at Madison Square Garden and provide a few 
interpreters for the speeches. 

I often think that one disadvantage of a large business— 
and in our own field I believe we can safely claim that dis- 
tinction—is that the Chief tends more and more to lose 
personal contact with many of his associates. ‘This is true 
even of large national companies and, in the case of an in- 
ternational concern such as ours, the gulf is widened by 
geography. ‘ 

I have always been a great believer in the value of close 
personal contact in our business, from top to bottom. This 
is the best way, indeed the only way, to get to know one’s 
collaborators properly; to appreciate their true worth and 
to discover those with the necessary personality and initiative 
for encouragement and promotion. 

Every enterprise, great or small, is characterised by the 
personalities of those who direct it and participate in its 
affairs. Its development, progress and reputation are in their 
hands. Therefore, if | were asked what I consider to be 
the most important individual attribute in business, I think 
I should put Personality at the head of my list. The kind 
of personality which seeks to keep a business on a high level; 
the kind of personality which makes an executive exact the 
utmost from himself before he demands it of others and, 
by his own actions, sets an example for all his colleagues. 

We are inclined to forget occasionally that personalities 
in every Organization can be, and are, judged from several 
viewpoints. The “Boss” has to judge those under him from 
his position as head of affairs. On the other hand, his col- 
laborators may have quite a different perspective, especially 
where they themselves are concerned. Moreover, they usually 
have some very definite views about the Chief himself and 
others senior in rank. It behoves all executives therefore, 
in every capacity, to see to it that these judgments or 
opinions—provided they are unbiased—mainly reflect their 
own good qualities and, to that end, the example they set 
day by day is worth far more than an occasional lecture. 

Again, every business has very important relationships with 
people outside its own environment, sometimes as buyer, 
sometimes as seller. None of us can afford to ignore the 
impressions and judgments formed by these outside sources 
—indeed it is always interesting and frequently as illuminat- 
ing to know them as it is to know the opinions of those 
within the organization. 


By this I do not mean that we should depend too much 


\ you know, | welcome these annual gatherings since 


on the views and opinions of others. Those who carry the 
responsibility must, in the end, make decisions according to 
the best of their own ability but they should not necessarily 
presume that these decisions cannot be improved. On the 
contrary, I think all of us should be happy and proud when 
we have assistants around us who have the courage of their 
own convictions, or to have clients who will express diver- 
gent views openly and without rancor. 

I am sure that most of us will be able to recall instances 
when such opinions or ideas, given without thought of per- 
sonal prestige, have resulted in useful changes being made 
in some plan or program and how, by this means, new and 
valuable personalities have been uncovered. 

There are two sides to every business, the human and the 
material. In my experience the best achievement is possible 
only when both are interwoven into one harmonious whole. 
In a small company where the Chief and his managers and 
staff are in close daily contact, this objective is more easily 
attained than in a larger concern which must be split up 
into several parts. Nevertheless, this does not alter the 
fundamental role of the Chief. He still has to carry the 
ultimate responsibility for everything that happens in the 
business—good or bad—but he must adopt different methods 
to ensure maximum harmony and cooperation. 

First he must choose efficient deputies to whom he can 
delegate responsibility. This tends to limit his personal con- 
tact to his closest collaborators and, more and more, he must 
depend upon them to carry out the broader principles and 
policies without losing their individual initiative or creative 
ability. 

In our case, the problem is even more complex as the 
divisions or sub-divisions are not only internal or depart- 
mental but external through associated companies, which 
themselves are frequently departmentalized. Under these 
circumstances it is essential that each department or section 
should be directed uniformly to some extent, so that each 
can work smoothly with the other wherever or whenever 
this becomes necessary. However, I feel this merely empha- 
sizes the importance of personality as, if the wrong type of 
individual is chosen for a key position anywhere along the 
line, the effect can be harmful to the whole as well as to 
the part immediately concerned. 

A good Chief, whether he be head of a company, division, 
department or section should be master of his own job and 
always eager to widen his knowledge. He should strive to 
have the best possible assistants around him and be both able 
and willing to give them every help and encouragement to 
progress. If a Chief ever becomes afraid of encouraging his 
associates to be as good as, or better than himself, he is lost 
as a constructive force. His whole personality changes and, 
instead of thinking broadly and objectively, he tends to be- 
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come egotistical, dictatorial and narrow-minded. Pleasure in 
work, in initiative and the acceptance of greater responsibility 
by others disappears and the development of their personality- 
value is retarded if not halted entirely. 

There is nothing worse for any business, in my opinion, 
than the individual who can see no point of view except his 
own. Such personalities invariably suffer from a marked 
preoccupation with personal prestige. They cannot assimilate 
the ideas and knowledge of others; they lose contact with 
their associates and fail to take advantage of the initiative 
shown by others. I would ask every leader in our concern, 
and those who aspire to lead in the future, to avoid that 
mentality as one would the plague, since it leads only to 
trouble and we have enough of that commodity to handle 
without creating more of it ourselves. 

As I have said before, every enterprise is characterized 
by the personalities of those who direct its affairs. For good 
or ill they determine its prevailing tone and spirit and this 
applies equally to any part as well as to the whole. No 
Chief, in any capacity, should ever forget this and he should 
be ready always to accept responsibility for whatever goes 
on in his section, division or company. Where ideas or in- 
itiative are lacking, where little foresight is shown in plan- 
ning ahead or in the provision of competent understudies to 
himself, the fault is his and be must be big enough to 
acknowledge it. 

It is really astonishing how many excuses some men can 
find when things go wrong just to avoid acknowledging that 
they have made a mistake. Any business in which this men- 
tality prevails is in a sorry plight. We are all human and 
we all make mistakes sometimes. If the leading personality 
is strong enough to admit that and always act unselfishly, 
in the best interests of the group, his subordinates will be 
quick to recognize this trait and strive to emulate his ex- 
ample in their own spheres. It is hardly necessary for me 
to add that they will be just as quick to recognize the oppo- 
site and will be equally liable to react accordingly. 

Of course in a large business one must have good organi- 
zation for, without this, cooperation is impossible. This 
brings me to a really significant point, as development of 
individual personality and organization are often mutually 
antagonistic. The one we are anxious to encourage but 
we cannot dispense with the other without causing confusion 
and disorder. 

Obviously no section or division of any business can 
operate quite independently, as in that way lies chaos. We 
must have certain plans, principles and general policies to 
which all subscribe if unified management is to be main- 
tained and I am sure you will agree that can be assured 
only through the willing and thoughtful cooperation of all, 
chiefs and staff alike, whatever the position they hold or 
the type of work they do. In brief, through the fullest 
possible development of the human personalities on which 
the ultimate success or failure of these plans and policies 
depend. 

At the same time we should never regard organization 
as an end in itself, only a means to an end. Organization is 
a dead thing and without the vital spark of human initiative 
—which stems from personality—it can impede progress and 
may gradually stifle the creative spirit on which all progress 
depends. We must see to it therefore, all of us, that our 
own organization, while strong enough to maintain important 
fundamentals, is always kept flexible and never allowed to 
become so rigid that our collaborators function as automatons. 

These terrible years of war, with their manifold and far- 
reaching problems, have amply demonstrated the need for 
and the value of individual personality combined with whole- 
hearted cooperation in many spheres. Without attempting 


to prophesy I believe that many of our problems in the post- 
war years may be even greater than now, problems which 
will demand these same attributes as never before. 

I feel, therefore, that those who now carry the responsi- 
bilities—and here I am thinking principally of the senior 
executives—should concentrate even more than usual on 
developing eventual successors. As I see it, it is up to them 
to pass on the benefit of their wider experience of men and 
methods to the younger generation; to build soundly and 
wisely now and endeavor to bridge the current difficulties 
in such a way that, when the time comes, the newcomers can 
go forward confidently to new horizons. 

This is the season of goodwill and good resolutions. As 
a final message, therefore, I would say, let us all, irrespec- 
tive of rank, resolve to work henceforth for the common 
good. Let_us resolve to discard egoism, ideas of personal 
prestige and amour propre and strive instead to cultivate 
the kind of personality which will breed mutual trust and 
appreciation. I am sure that, with this as our goal, and if 
we all try hard enough, we can find sufficient talent within 
the ranks of our great Company to provide men and women 
of outstanding personality, initiative and ability, who will 
ensure its success in the future as others have done in the 
past. 
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